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WHAT PENNSYLVANIANS SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS, 
President Haverford College. 


HE population of the United States in 
1900 was 76,303,387. Inthe same 
year there were of undergraduate and 
graduate students, in the public and pri- 
vate universities, colleges and schools of 
technology, 110,912, or one college stu- 
dent in each 688 of the population. In 
different states the ratio varied from one 
in about 600 in some of the eastern states, 
to one in about 2000 to 3000 in the south- 
ern states. Pennsylvania has about the 
same number as Minnesota, one in about 
850. ‘The above figures are based on the 
assumption that as many students go 
into the state for an education as leave it 
for the same purpose, which is not as far 
from the truth as one might infer at first 
thought. Including in the college popu- 
lution of the country those who, in the 
past, have been to college, the total num- 
bers do not embrace more than about one 
per cent. of the total population, or tak- 
ing only males over 30, one in 45. They 
constitute, therefore,.an insignificant 
factor, numerically speaking. If one is 
inclined to doubt these figures, he has 
only to visit the swarming population of 
the lower wards of the cities and the 
great manufacturing and mining centers 
and even many easy-going villages of 
several thousand people, where the col- 
lege graduate, or undergraduate, is 
almost unknown. 
And yet, in some way, the college ele- 





ment is impressing itself upon the coun- 
try as rather an important factor. Itis 
written about, and it writes about itself, 
as if it constituted a potent force in the 
solution of American problems. Its pro- 
fessors are heard, sometimes with accept- 
ance, almost universally with respect, and 
not a few people look to the colleges‘as 
containing the germs of thought and ac- 
tion which will most effectively modify 
the future for its good; its debates and 
intellectual appearances before the pub- 
lic, are matters of common notoriety, and 
its foot-ball games have an interest far in 
excess of all others. 

Each year it is becoming more cer- 
tainly manifest that the work of the age 
is done by organization. Small enter- 
prises are being swallowed up by large. 
Trusts are looking for the interests of 
capital, and labor unions attend to the af- 
fairs of the individual laborer. The days 
of human relations between employer and 
employee are passing away. Labor is as 
impersonal a word as capital, and binds 
itself by the demands of its union as if it 
were a material commodity. In politics, 
the same story may betold. While there 
are, fortunately, many independent 
voters, the sway of the machine, whether 
in state, municipality or county, was 
never so complete as now and men are 
beginning to talk about reforming the 
machine rather than overthrowing it. 
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Charity organizations take the place of 
individual effort and _ institutional 
churches appeal to the masses in the 
buildings where but a little time ago the 
individual minister appealed to the indi- 
vidual conscience. Whetker this is a 
temporary tendency from which there 
may be a reaction, or which, at least, may 
be seriously modified, does not matter. 
It exists, and is increasing all around us. 
For the time being, at least, the inde- 
pendent man must be secondary to the 
man in the machine. 

Nowhere is this more strikingly true 
than in Pennsylvania. It wasatendency 
which could not well be resisted for it was 
founded on the geographical and geologi- 
cal conditions of our State. Through all 
ages it has been the highway to the West. 
In early times the immigrant trudged on 
foot or drove his team through the length 
of the State. To save the trade, which 
was threatened by the construction of 
the Erie Canal, the legislature financed 
and constructed a longitudinal passage 
way of canal, portage railway, canal 
again, and again railway, from Pittsburg 
to Philadelphia. When the State got 


tired of its debauching influence upon 
legislature and politics, it sold it out to 


the Pennsylvania Railroad and kindred 
institutions, which have developed into 
the greatest organizations of their kind 
in the world. Again, the State has had 
great wealth of coals and iron in its hills. 
This could not be mined and worked by 
private individuals. The milling indus- 
tries of New England and the farming 
industries of the whole country, individu- 
ally small, could be managed by indi- 
vidual owners, but this was not possible 
on the large scale which the Pennsylvania 
industries demanded for their successful 
operations. They must be worked by 
corporations, and the corporations must 
derive their power from the legislature. 
In time they developed into trusts, and 
to meet these trusts labor unions were 
inevitably formed. 

Hence, by influences which we could 
not evade, Pennsylvania became the 
home of organizations. It is not an 
accident that her political machine is the 
most effective in the country, nor is it de- 
termined by the conditions of race and 
population within her. The material 
conditions have dominated the habits of 
thought and action, and effective organ- 
ization has become a necessity of in- 
heritance and environment. Hence, in 
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the industrial world, and extending from 
that into the world of politics, of society, 
of charity and of philanthropy, great 
leaders and organizers have become 
essential. 

Where can they be found? One im- 
mediately conjectures that the institu- 
tions for higher learning would supply 
them. Whether they do or not to the 
extent that they should is an open ques- 
tion; but there are certain indications 
that they are at least partially performing 
their duty. More than one-half of the 
higher officials of the federal government, 
including presidents, and secretaries of 
department, and senators, and judges of 
Supreme Court, have been college gradu- 
ates. That is, the one per cent. of the 
population which has graduated from 
college, supplies more of these state offi- 
cials than the 99 per cent. who have not 
graduated from college. Or, to take a 
more general illustration, in the little 
biographical dictionary, ‘‘ Who’s Who, 
in America,’’ someone has taken the 
pains to count the number of college 
graduates mentioned there and he has 
found a similar proportion to exist. 
Now, it does not require very great dis- 
tinction to procure admission to this peri- 
odical, but it probably does indicate, ina 
general way, the most influential and 
prominent men of this generation ; and 
the presence of college men there, in such 
large numbers, is something of a token 
that they are fairly well filling the posi- 
tions of leadership in the various in- 
tellectual careers. 

I should be sorry to have it assumed, 
because I have laid stress on industrial 
considerations, that these are really the 
directions towards which we should look 
for noting the men of light and leading 
among us. They are evident, tangible 
results. In nearly every case of scien- 
tific investigation and discovery we are 
the heirs of all the ages in our material 
as in our intellectual development. When 
some one asked Dr. Franklin what was 
the use of his experiments with the kite, 
his reply was, ‘‘ What is the use of a 
baby? Make it of use.’’ And it is to 
the whole line of scientific students of 
several centuries past, who wrought with- 
out any hope except that they would find 
the truth, that our great, practical devel- 
opment of the present time is due. Gal- 
vani, and Volta, and Franklin, and Max- 
well, and many others, are the leaders in 
the development which has produced the 
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electric light, the telegraph and the tele- 
phone. The scientist, working in his 
laboratory, without thought of mercenary 
return, simply intent upon the study of 
the laws of nature, is the man whose 
work counts for the most in the coming 
generation. We want to induce our peo- 
ple to take long-sighted views of utility. 
We want to encourage them to give 
honor where honor is due, to the men 
who study and experiment and develop 
themselves, and to look up to them as 
the leaders of the race and as the potent 
forces in our civilization. 

In this field of scientific investigation 
the college men have taken a large place. 
It is in the laboratories of universities 
that the new discoveries in the realm of 
the laws of nature are usually made. 
The application of these discoveries to 
practical results may be more often in 
the hands of the ingenious inventors of 
the time. But even in this field of in- 
vention I am informed by our large elec- 
trical establishments the college men are 
showing increased proficiency and are 
gradually getting possession. In these 


establishments there is very little oppor- 
tunity for the young man who is not a 
college graduate to enter, and the choice 


places are divided equally between the 
technical and the classical men. In the 
birth of any new industry the practical 
man, educated by the necessities of the 
situation, has the first place. He feels 
some scorn for the theorist, but in course 
of time this same theorist makes himself 
felt. One can trace the regular grada- 
tions by which the science of medicine, 
the science of law and the science of en- 
gineering have passed gradually out of 
the control of the self-educated man, until 
no one has any chance except the theo- 
retical specialist. The time for the herb 
doctors, the self-made lawyers and the 
so-called ‘‘ practical’’ engineers is over 
and the trained man reigns supreme. 

Such as yet is not the case in ordinary 
business. There is still distrust for the 
man who has not begun his business 
career at sixteen and worked through 
the initial stages. And yet there are 
signs that this, too, is passing away. I 
have received many letters asking me to 
recommend young men for positions in 
industrial establishments, in banking 
houses and in commercial houses, of 
which the substance has been something 
like this: 


‘*Our affairs are getting very much com- 
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plicated ; our rivals are beginning to press 
us, and the necessity for first-class intellec- 
tual enterprise and skill is upon us as never 
before. We have noticed the effect of em- 
ploying technical graduates in purely tech- 
nical trades, and we are inclined to apply 
the same principle in our commercial affairs. 
What we want is a bunch of men with 
minds trained so as to grasp the serious 
problems of our business, and with manners 
developed by contact with men of education 
and affairs who will properly represent us 
to the world at large. It matters but little 
what they have studied, so that their studies 
have given them the training and attitude 
of a scholar and a gentleman.”’ 

This method of looking at the results 
of collegiate education is not, perhaps, as 
yet general. But that it is a well-devel- 
oped tendency is perfectly evident. That 
the broad training of college is, in many 
cases, superseding successfully the prac- 
tical training of business is an accom- 
plished fact, of which there are not a few 
illustrations in our larger enterprises. 
Quite recently a gentleman connected 
with a banking institution in a large city 
said to me: ‘‘I have been trying an ex- 
periment with you, of which I must tell 
you the results. You sent a college 
graduate into one of our clerical positions 
about a yearago. At the same time we 
employed another young man educated 
in business schools and practical affairs, 
He also had excellent recommendations. 
They were placed side by side in the 
same lines of work. The other boy had 
an evident advantage at the start, but 
recently I discharged him for incompe- 
tency and inability to develop, while 
your college man has been improving 
continually.”” The general training he 
had received in subjects which did not 
seem at all practical had given him a men- 
tal capacity to understand and deal intelli- 
gently with problems in any line of work. 
Such young men will be the most cer- 
tainly and the most rapidly promoted, 
and will go into the positions of respon- 
sibility and financial recompense most 
quickly. 

Such is the record made by college men 
in various lines of matérial industry and 
progress. Can any similar record be 
produced in the realm of moral leader- 
ship? This is a question in which statis- 
tics are not so available nor individual 
cases so pregnant with meaning. We 
may adopt, however, another mode of in- 
quiry. Moral leadership is very largely 
a question of personality and personality 
is the product—also to a very large ex- 
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tent—of self-development, and the self- 
development is of such a sort that it is a 
direct and positive influence upon the 
world. 

The school-men of middle ages arrived 
at remarkable intellectual self-develop- 
ment by their logicand learning and dia- 
lectic skill, which they applied to prob- 
lems they had under consideration. 
These problems were, however, of such a 
sort that they had no effect on the pro- 
gress of humanity. It makes strikingly 
little difference to the world whether it 
is true that individuals are contained in 
universals, or universals in individuals. 
It is a matter of indifference to you and 
to me whether or not an angel, in going 
from one place to another, passes through 
the intervening space; nor will it affect 
any serious interests, whether Lucifer 
has, or has not, escaped from hell. Con- 
sequently the vast folios which perpetuate 
this medizval learning, are never read 
and have no influence upon us. And 
the profound discipline which this process 
of intellectual gymnastics gave to the 
actors, died when they died. It was a 
magnificent exhibition of trained powers, 
_ of powers trained to no serviceable 
end. 

In the same way the monks of the third 
century, who went out into the African 
desert, torturing and starving themselves 
and spending their time in prayer and 
introversion of spirit, or who climbed up 
to the tops of the Assyrian pillars and 
there endured the agonies of heat and 
cold for decades, until their flesh festered 
and their crazed brains saw miracles in 
every ecstatic movement of the people 
below them, undoubtedly reached a de- 
gree of spiritual exaltation which many 
a good man before now has envied, and 
which probably produced the results 
which they aimed at, the crucifixion of 
the world, the flesh and the devil, and 
the entrance into heaven at last. But 
very few were better for their life; in its 
field, it was as selfish as the intellectual 
acuteness of the school-men. The world 
has forgotten them, so far as any practi- 
cal results of their lives are concerned. 
They live in history and poetry but not 
in the working men of to-day. They 
were too exclusive, too selfish, too much 
out of touch with personal or prospective 
problems, to have had permanent influ- 
ence upon the growth of the race. There 
has come in a better philosophy, fortu- 
nately for us—a philosophy which de- 
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mands service and influence and unsel- 
fishness and the good of the whole as dis- 
tinguished from the good of the individ- 
ual. And that philosophy has become 
effective through the influence of the 
lives of power and character spreading 
from one to others. Hence the leaders 
of to-day must be men of this sort; not 
selfish recluses, but active thinkers and 
workers along the lines of progress. 

Their influence, too, is not of the sort 
which is spread exclusively by preaching. 
It emanates from the very essence of the 
man’s being and doing. It is useless 
for a man who is a little tricky to preach 
honesty or for a man who is evidently a 
coward to talk moral courage. A man 
must be honest and brave himself and 
then his life as well as his words will 
preach honesty and bravery to others. 
The hypocrite has no better standing 
to-day than he had 1900 years ago, when 
he was pronounced ‘‘a whited sepul- 
cher.’’ Men look more keenly than ever 
into the springs of action, the motives 
which govern conduct, and are more dis- 
posed than ever to suspect moral advice, 
which is not backed up by a transparent 
life in accord therewith. 

We are beginning, moreover, to see 
more plainly how such a life may be de- 
veloped. The thousands who have read 
Prof. James’ chapter on ‘‘ Habit ’’ in his 
“Psychology,’’ have been impressed 
with its simplicity. If you want to be 
courageous, do courageous acts. Stand 
up to your little duties. Do not back 
down for any temptation. Do not be 
afraid of any opposition. Act so day 
after day and year after year and you will 
be certain to act in the same way in the 
great and crucial emergencies of life. 
You can’t act any other way. It is the 
instinctive impulse which comes up from 
your subconscious self. If you want to 
be an honest man and have the effluence 
that goes out from honest men, so that 
the world may believe you are honest and 
feel it whenever you come into contact 
with it, you must be honest in every 
little hourly transaction; honest with 
yourselves, with your associates, with 
your work, with your thoughts. You 
must not do slippery things and hope you 
won’t get caught. You must not de- 
ceive your neighbor in order to display 
yourshrewdness. You must not deceive 
yourself in order to make the better ap- 
pear the worse reason nor to make wrong 
seem right. You must keep an open and 
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a fair mind every day toward every little 
problem that comes up and, if you keep 
up this method long enough, honesty will 
become so ingrained in your composition 
that you cannot do otherwise. Of course, 
it goes without saying that the reverse 
process is just as sure of accomplishment 
and more easy to bring about, if you 
adopt an opposite course of action. . It is 
a more simple thing to fall down hill than 
climb up; and the tricksters and cowards 
in life are inevitably developed from the 
cheating boy or the girl who shirks her 
duty in the face of little temptations. 
Many a great and grievous sin, Dean 
Farrar said, is the result of hundreds of 
little tendencies. These ideas have, it 
seems to me, peculiar significance for 
teachers—for the class whose most im- 
portant duty is to encourage the develop- 
ment of character and power. ‘‘ The vil- 
lage all declared how much he knew,”’ 
was Goldsmith’s characterization of the 
teacher’s claims to distinction in his little 
community. 
“©*Tis sure that he could write and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, times and tides pre- 
sage, 
And e’en the rumor went that he could gauge.”’ 
It is not now so much what the teacher 
knows as what she can do. Can she 
keep order? Can she teach? Can she 
influence and inspire? These are the 
questions to which we demand an affir- 
mative answer. Wedemand not merely 
knowledge and power, but the capacity 
to reproduce them in others. I have 
heard that a man was appointed as super- 
intendent of an insane asylum because he 
was satisfactory to the inmates. Waiv- 
ing, however, the wisdom of this; in the 
long run the test of a teacher’s work is 
the satisfaction she gives. I emphasize 
the long run, because many of the best 
teachers have had to clean up an unsatis- 
factory situation, and gained temporarily 
nothing but ill-will. ‘* No thief e’er felt 
a halter draw with good opinion of the 
law,’’ and no school ever was lifted out 
of mire and confusion without some one 
being disappointed and disgruntled. How 
extreme and long-continued the opposi- 
tion will be depends on the skill and force 
of the teacher. But I know no better 
test of the real worth than the perma- 
nent, definite opinion of the best stu- 
dents. The superficial, popular peda- 
ogue will havea little day of popularity. 
he hypocritical reformer may fool some 
of the pupils all the time and all of the 
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pupils some of the time, to adopt Lin- 
coln’s phraseolgy. The tactless one 
may make some personal friends. But 
give me in any school the abiding im- 
pression of the best qualified judges 
among those keen observers who sit on 
the benches and watch the teacher day 
by day for five hours, and you have her 
real worth and character. And the judg- 
ment is equally unerring on the other 
side. The real teacher knows the schol- 
ars as no one else does. Parents may be 
partial. Associates may see only. one 
side, but the teacher looks right through 
and reads motives and constitution. ‘‘All 
that I am I owe to you,”’ said with great 
unction a boy who had boasted he could 
hoodwink his principal, ‘‘ Pray do not 
mention such a trifle,’’ was the reply, 
with perfect courtesy and some sarcasm. 

Now I will not claim that the colleges 
have anything like a monopoly of the pro- 
duction of these qualities which make up 
moral leadership of an influential sort. 
But they have certain advantages in this 
direction. In the first place, their 
students come into contact with wise and 
good men, whose own personality is more 
or less contagious. In the next lecture 


I shall have more to say on this subject. 


But from the point of view of the 
student, I think you can find a great 
many who are willing to date their moral 
renaissance to the advice or the example 
of a favorite professor. Then again, the 
college student comes rather intimately 
into acquaintance with the great leaders 
of science, literature and philosophy of 
the past, whose books he is reading. He 
is stimulated by their high thoughts, a 
standard of greatness is set before him, 
and his life is often seriously modified. 
The idealism of Plato, the glorious im- 
agery of Dante or Milton, the inspiring 
reasoning and the high standards of 
Kant, the many-sided wisdom and ex- 
cellencies of Shakespeare, lift a man into 
a higher plane of life and exalt his de- 
sires and ideals. Contact with good 
books has made a man of many a clown, 
and while such cases are not confined to 
college, nor do all college students 
undergo this transformation, yet, on the 
the whole, the intellectual atmosphere 
which exists in most colleges, is favor- 
able to its development. The young 
student begins to appreciate, as Socrates 
says: ‘‘ Virtue does not come from wealth, 
but wealth and every other good thing 
we have comes from virtue.” 
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And thirdly, the contact with scholarly 
associates in college has its profound 
value along the lines of moral education. 
I know there is a sentiment, that in many 
cases, college life is dissipating and ener- 
vating. There is a basis of truth for 
it. The young man comes from a good 
home or a careful school and is plunged 
into liberties which he cannot withstand. 
A deterioration, temporary or permanent, 
unquestionably results. In some cases 
he recovers himself, in others, he finds 
his level on a very low plane, above 
which he never rises. Both experjences 
are unfortunate. And yet it must be re- 
membered that the plunge into the world 
comes to the young man about this time 
of life, whether he goes to college or not, 
that college is probably safer from this 
standpoint than the boarding house of the 
commercial tyro. From some knowledge, 
both of a large university and a small 
college, and from the acquaintance of 
many friends in various of the higher in- 
stitutions of learning, I am satisfied that 
as a whole, the moral conditions sur- 
rounding the great majority of college 
students are better than those into which 
any similar number of young men of 


their age are plunged in other walks of 


life. If there are destructive agencies, 
there are also many ennobling ones, and 
they are growing year by year in number 
and potency. Especially in the small 
colleges where the life of each member 
is, to a certain extent, public property, 
and where influences are intensive and 
practical, may be found the highest of 
moral standards in thought and action. 

Summing up, therefore, what we have 
said, we would urge that the colleges are, 
and should be to an even greater extent, 
the creators of men who have a trained 
capacity for leadership in industrial, in- 
tellectual and moral lines of work. 

Who, then, should go to college? 
Primarily, the man or the woman who 
has within him the possibilities of leader- 
ship. But let us take up the cases more 
in detail. 

There is no reason why the sons of 
wealthy persons should not go to college, 
as a general rule. One great obstacle 
which stands in the way of others is re- 
moved. ‘The question is mainly one of 
advisability as applied to the individual 
cases. It is true that some of them are 
ruined by it. They lose their morality 
and the healthy aspirations of their boy- 
hood. But it is not exactly certain what 
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would happen to them if they had not 
gone tocollege. There is, unfortunately, 
a ‘‘fast set’’ in most of our large univer- 
sities and some of the smaller colleges 
varying in numbers and intensity some- 
what inversely with the longitude. They 
spend their days with the minimum of 
intellectual exertion which college regu- 
lations will permit. Their nights go to 
epicureanism of the most short-sighted 
sort. A skilled instructor takes them in 
hand a little time in advance of the seri- 
ous examinations. He knows toa nicety 
the peculiarities of the examiners. He 
can tell just where to place his instruc- 
tion so that it will count for the most for 
the purpose he hasin view. He demands 
just the necessary exertion on the part of 
the recipient to procure the smallest 
knowledge that will pass this standard. 
If his subject has a mind of some acute- 
ness, he succeeds perennially up to com- 
mencement day. If the subject is gifted 
less favorably, he loses his standing, and 
is either ejected from college or falls 
into the refuge of the list of special stu- 
dents. In any of these cases, which are 
purely abnormal, there is wrecked or de- 
generated life. The result might have 
been no better, but would probably have 
been no worse, if the young man had re- 
mained away from college. He is not 
the sort of material for which colleges 
were established. It is of this class that 
President Thwing tells the story of the 
disappointed father writing to a Yale 
professor that his son had cost him $2,000 
a year for four years, and as he noted 
the result he felt impelled to say, as the 
children of Israel did to Moses when he 
caught them in the act of idolatry when 
he came down from the mountain, ‘‘I 
put my gold into the fire and behold 
there came forth this calf.’’ 

A much larger company will be found 
in the second class, a class which includes 
good-natured, pleasure-loving fellows, 
with some intellectual tastes and desires, 
probably athletes or society men, who 
are perfectly satisfied with a moderate 
standing on the grade list and whose life 
is not as a whole discreditable. They 
live four years in good company with 
scholarly surroundings; they take upon 
themselves a polish and a tone which 
they could not secure elsewhere ; they are 
educated by their contact with books and 
men, even though the touch is rather 
light. While it may be doubted whether 
they receive the full compensation for 
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their money, they are distinctly the bet- 
ter for their experience. One finds this 
class of men by the score in any of our 
large cities. They become prominent in 
business and professional affairs; they 
are agreeable gentlemen, and do the 
world’s work in an efficient way, usually 
growing more serious as they grow older. 
They are usually liberal financial sup- 
porters of educational and charitable 
movements, and their training gives them 
a sane and balanced judgment of affairs 
in general. While they do not become 
great leaders, they constitute a useful aud 
worthy class, and their college training 
has been an aid to them. Without it 
they would probably have sunk into in- 
conspicuous medriocrity. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
rich men’s sons all belong to these two 
classes. There are a few who have all 
the aspirations and all the perseverence 
which are necessary to make them de- 
velop to very high powers their natural 
abilities. Riches are really a greater bar 
to the higher education than poverty. 
They drag down many a man who would 
be simply stimulated by adverse condi- 
tions. The temptations to ease, which 
can be easily gratified, are more severe 
trials than the obstacles which belong to 
the lack of means; and he who sur- 
mounts them is worthy of double honor. 
I know men, not a few, born with every 
advantage which wealth can procure, 
educated in the best of schools under the 
best of conditions, who have resolutely 
lived a simple life, keeping before them- 
selves high intellectual and moral ideals, 
and working themselves into positions of 
respect and acknowledged authority. 
Their wealth had been nothing to them 
but a blessing, a source of opportunity. 
They have ‘‘ scorned delights and lived 
laborious days’’ for their interest in a 
worthy end, and they have made them- 
selves to be, in spite of the adverse influ- 
ences, all that they were capable of being 
with the powers with which they were 
endowed. Such men find in college 
surroundings perfection of conditions for 
their purposes. They drink in every 
inspiration, they welcome every sugges- 
tion, they embrace every resource which 
the libraries, or the laboratories, or the 
faculty of the institution provide. They 
might, in some cases, have succeeded 
without the college, but to them the col- 
lege is an unalloyed good. It frequently 
draws into their class, men from the 
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lower classes, who would otherwise be 
satisfied with mediocrity. Such men 
make our best leaders. Their early 
opportunities give them refinement and 
social development and acknowledged 
standing, while the conquest of the diffi- 
culties of their situation, induces strength 
and virility. 

And yet while acknowledging all that 
the colleges do for the men of wealth, 
these are not the principal objects for 
their work and influence. College edu- 
cation cannot be cheap. It must cost 
somebody a vast amount of money, either 
the State, or a corporation, or a religious 
body, or benefactors of past or present 
generations. College men constitute, not 
a financial, but rather an intellectual aris- 
tocracy, and this sort of aristocracy is of 
all the safest and the least objectionable. 
It is hereditary in the sense that the col- 
lege man will always desire like opportu- 
nities for his children, and we have fami- 
lies in the eastern States which have been 
college graduates for half a dozen gener- 
ations. And yet this aristocracy is open 
to any one who has the ability and the 
pluck and the power to secure admission. 
The State grants its favors freely; scarcely 
more than the cost of living will pay for 
all the advantages to be got from a State 
university. In the others liberal scholar- 
ships, conditioned upon merit, or finan- 
cial need, or local habitation, or religious 
connection, may be had under circum- 
stances which tend to develop rather than 
diminish the applicant’s sense of self-re- 
spect. The opportunities for earning 
money during the college course are nu- 
merous and lucrative, and while the ex- 
pense of simply teaching a student varies 
from $100 to $300 to the institution itself, 
it is practically never the case that the 
student is called upon to pay the full 
amount. This expense is progressively 
increasing. College teachers are demand- 
ing, as they should, a return for their 
long years of preparation and the high 
responsibilities which are committed to 
them. They are willing to take far less. 
than equal talents would secure for the 
doctor or lawyer, for they feel they have 
a partial compensation in congenial du- 
ties, scholarly surroundings and the long 
vacations. Some will work in a purely 
missionary spirit through devotion to the 
institution or to the general cause of edu- 
cation, and some, alas, are stranded in 
positions from which they cannot escape, 
and from which their superiors are too 
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good-natured or too weak or too impecu- 
nious to dislodgethem. Buton the whole 
the college professors of the country are 
an active, serious, self-denying band of 
high-grade workers for a worthy cause, 
and their financial recompense is all too 
small. 

t* Then again the cost of equipment is no 
slight matter. Large grounds are needed, 
and many an institution has of late years 
been buying land at a high price, the 
value of which has been largely created 
by its own proximity. Halls costing 
many thousand dollars are necessary 
parts of the outfit. 
tific apparatus and school furniture de- 
mand other thousands. So that the total 
value of our great institutions is counted 
well up in the millions. Indeed, a col- 
lege which is not worth a million dollars, 
including real estate and endowment, is 
hardly competent to do first-class colle- 
giate work. It must either reduce sala- 
aries, and hence lose its best men, or fur- 
nish insufficient accommodation for edu- 
cational purposes. 

And so it comes to pass that the sacri- 
fice has to be made somewhere in order 
to achieve a higher education. Some of 
it falls on the student, some on the pro- 


fessors of the college and some on its 


financial supporters. It 
former only that we have to do at the 
present time. AsI have intimated, this 
need not be very great and, to my mind, 
it is no disadvantage to the general cause 
that it should be made. If we are will- 
ing to grant the proposition upon which 
all these remarks are based, that the pur- 
pose of a higher education is to supply 
leadership to this and the following gen- 
eration, then the answer to the question 
which stands at the head of this paper, 
*“‘What men should go to college?’ 
would simply be, *‘those who have the 
power to make the sacrifice and accom- 
plish the results.’’ If it were made too 
easy, all the weaklings in the land would 
be rushing to college and the character of 
‘the institution would degenerate. As it 
is, by a sort of natural selection, strong 
men go there, and they get there irrespec- 
tive of conditions of wealth or poverty. 
No. one need be deprived of college op- 
portunities. Every president can tell of 
many cases which go to prove this. 

One or two from my own experience 
may serve as examples. Some years ago, 
a bright-looking young man called on 
me with the statement that he was a 
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journeyman carpenter, with a wife and 
four children; that he had not succeeded 
in saving any money, but that he wished 
to go to college. I believe I advised him 
against it, for the load seemed too heavy 
to carry. But he asked for work of any 
sort that would give him a start. He 
finally succeeded in convincing me that 
he was the right man for the janitor of 
one of the buildings. Hisskill with tools 
was useful to the institution, his wife was 
helpful to him in his efforts, and between 
the two, they managed to get along. He 
maintained his position in the class and 
graduated four years later. In the mean- 
time his children had increased from four 
to six, and he had some money in his 
pocket. He is now a superintendent of 
manual training in the Denver public 
schools, with a good salary and pleasant 
prospects. 

Out in the center of the state, there 
was a poor farmer with a family of four 
boys. He made the proposition to them, 
which I believe is not uncommon in that 
section, that he would give them their 
choice between an ‘‘education’’ and a 
horse and buggy. Three of them took 
the tangible evidence of immediate pros- 
perity. The other one, for some reason 
known only to himself, chose ‘ educa- 
tion.’’ This education consisted of one 
year in a low-grade academy. It was, 
however, ali that was needed for a start. 
He taught school in the winter; his am- 
bition growing and his proficiency be- 
coming more and more manifest each 
year. He succeeded in getting to a nor- 
mal school, and from there to college. 
He became a leader in college, and grad- 
uated with high standing. Several oppor- 
tunities lay before him at graduation. 
He had accumulated a debt of a good 
many hundred dollars, but he was con- 
scious of his own developed powers and 
enlarged possibilities, and he had no re- 
grets concerning the choice that had lost 
him the horse and buggy. 

Fortunately our state is honeycombed 
with such men and they are the typical 
American college men for whom, primar- 
ily, the institutions have been created. 
What matters it to them that it costs 
something in money and effort? The 
prizes of life fall into their laps as a result 
of it. They are the strong men in col- 
lege and after college days are over. 
They are not selected and sent to college; 
they select themselves and go. They 
have conquered the difficulties of early 
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life and have placed intellect over the 
choice of immediate material prosperity 
and they will do the same always. 

This alternative of the horse and buggy 
on the one hand, and the education on 
the other, is but typical of the thousand 
alternatives that beset the pathway of 
every man. If he has learned to ‘‘ love 
the highest when he sees it,’’ if he has 
learned to take a view of life beyond the 
immediate present; if he is strong enough 
to carry this choice into action, to con- 
quer difficulties, to gain the results for 
which he is striving, he is the man who 
should go to college and for whom col- 
leges should find a place. He knows the 
difficulties of the class from which he 
came, the class always struggling for 
something better than they have. 
Among these is a certain assurance of 
rectitude of thought and motive which 
bars the way to improvement. An old 
Scotchman and his wife bad separated 
themselves from the kirk. The minister 
called to see them, found the old lady 
alone, and expended his eloquence in 
vain in an attempt to convince her that 
they might safely return. But everything 
was wrong; not a single member of the 
kirk was standing up to the wholesome 
doctrines of the past. Finally he gave 
up is despair with the concluding words, 
“*T suppose you think that nobody will 
ever get to heaven except you and your 
John.’”’ ‘‘ Well, indeed,’’ she replies, 
‘“sometimes I have my doubts about 
John.’’ This class is a serious, honest, 
earnest class, who, if broadened by edu- 
cation, will make our best contributors 
to American life; but with their restrictive 
and conservative views, they are unable 
to gain a thorough perspective of duties 
and privileges. One of themselves going 
among them, knowing of their strength 
and weakness, meeting them on their 
own ground, making his way by his own 
assured knowledge of their characters, is 
the man to reach them. And so it is 
that the self-made college men, and I do 
not mean by this only the men without 
school education who have succeeded, 
scattered all over our country, are its 
saviors from stagnation and useless nar- 
rowness. 

They are the men, too, to meet the 
political conditions of the present. If 
they become parts of a venal organization, 
of course their powers will be all the more 
increased for evil; and it may not be 
wholly to the credit of the college men 
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in some cases, that they hold the high 
positions which they do. The words of 
Plato should be graven upon the walls of 
every official residence and upon the 
heart of every man in public life: ‘‘We 
hold that political society exists for the 
sake of noble ends and not for the sake of 
joint livelihood.’’ And the young man 
who has cast aside the mercenary tempta- 
tions of youth in favor of intellectual de- 
velopment and moral excellence, who has 
definitely rejected the horse and buggy, 
and whose mind, at the same time, is so 
developed that he can grasp the problems 
of world statesmauship intuitively and 
effectively, who has arisen from the ranks 
of the common people and knows them 
to the core, is the man of the hour, in 
this day when joint livelihood rather than 
noble ends has such a grasp on the peo- 
ple, when so many will judge that he 
who has the opportunity to make his for- 
tune, and does not, is a fool rather than 
a patriot. 

I am not among the number who be- 
lieve that the morals of our politics are 
declining. Our municipal governments 
are a disgrace to the country and the loss 
of opportunity for men of independent 
character and scrupulous honesty to rise 
in political ranks, is discouraging; but as 
I look back over the early history of this 
state and at the conditions which pre- 
vailed, even under the pure standards of 
the days of Washington, I cannot help 
but believe, that taking the political 
landscape as a whole we have improved. 
I remember the fact that our federal con- 
stitution, upon which the fate of the 
whole nation seemed to hang, was 
adopted by Pennsylvania, at least partly, 
as the result of an unworthy trick ; that 
the location of the federal city was lost 
to Pennsylvania because the two senators 
were too firmly convinced that land 
owned by each one of them was best for 
the country at large and hence they re- 
fused to compromise and present a united 
front in favor of their state; that, if we 
may believe a letter still in existence of 
one of the representatives, when it was 
proposed to assume and fund the State 
debts, a conspiracy was formed, broken 
up, as he says, by his own honest efforts, 
claiming the debt of Pennsylvania to be 
$500,000 greater than it was, securing 
the money from the general government, 
and destroying the papers which would 
be evidence of the transaction. These 
and many other things went on, chiefly 
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under Washington's nose, though, of 
course, without his connivance. They 
are not usually mentioned in history, but 
the historians know of them; and out of 
them all we have been delivered by the 
virtue and intelligence of our citizens. 
The country survived them, and the ig- 
noble men who perpetrated them have 
been forced into the oblivion which they 
deserve; and so it will come to pass with 
the political ignominies of the present 
time. Honor and truth and integrity 
still have a hold upon the consciences of 
our people, and, if I mistake not, it is to 
the schools of all grades, and to the 
churches, that we are indebted for this 
beneficent result. The leaders of our 
people are not, as a rule, causing them 
to err but are carrying them along, if 
quietly, yet in the long run successfully, 
over the morass of dishonor and ineffici- 
ency which seems to characterize some 
parts of our political development. 

One of the discouraging features of the 
times is the divorce which seems to exist 
between high standards and practical effi- 
ciency. There are plenty of preachers of 
righteousness within and without the pul- 
pit, and plenty of men who have solved 
our public questions in the libraries. 

There are, on the other hand, a lot 
of practical politicians who know how to 
accomplish their ends, and who care not 
a whit for the preachers and the students. 
One man in a thousand, perhaps, com- 
bines the knowledge and belief in right- 
eousness with a grasp of the successful 
methods for putting it into operation. 
Such a man can be promoted in one o1 
two ways. He may, perhaps, not sacri- 
fice his manliness and sense of right by 
obeying every unlawful behest which is 
given to him, but he may be perfectly 
cognizant of immoral movements, reap 
the rewards of their operations, but be 
himself clear, like the Quaker boatman 
who was trying to push his boat of truck 
which he had brought over from New 
Jersey into the crowded docks of Phila- 
delphia. The other boatmen were swear- 
ing and getting in, while he remained on 
the outside. He went to the hatchway 
and called down to his mate, ‘‘ Mate, 
thee will have to come up here and use 
some of thy language at these fellows.’’ 
The language proved effective, and the 
conscientious captain reaped his reward. 
This sort of thing is going on in innum- 
erable instances about us. The ‘‘ wicked 
partner’’ has become proverbial. 
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respectable man, boosted on the shoulders 
of a doubtful machine, is to be found in 
every city and State of the Union. Glad- 
stone himself, though a purist in politics, 
gained his first election to Parliament by 
the unrestrained bribes of whiskey and 
money given by his supporters without 
his approval but with his knowledge. 
When firmly established, he passed laws 
which made such things impossible. 
This question of immorai agency is one 
which needs pressing upon the con- 
sciences of the people. A few examples 
of personal self-sacrifice on a large scale 
would do more to show it up in its true 
and degenerating influence than anything 
else. I donot mean that a man with a 
sensitive conscience need object to every- 
thing done by others of which he does 
not approve, nor refuse to accept results 
gained by actions on the part of his sup- 
porters, which to him are objectionable 
but to them seem perfectly commendable, 
but that in matters about which there is 
no difference of opinion, which are con- 
demned by the moral sense of mankind, 
he can hardly be an honest man who 
enjoys, without effectual protest, the con- 
sequences of fraud. 

The other man who can succeed in life 
under present conditions is the man who 
is so exceedingly strong that he can afford 
to be right always, and so wisely tactful 
that he does not alienate unnecessarily his 
friends. A very few of such men come 
up in every generation in human life, and 
the heart of the nation goes out to them 
intuitively. We do not, as a whole, love 
the acts of tricksters. We may laugh at 
them in a good-natured way, but they do 
not make our standards. Yet we love 
success, and we fail to give honor to the 
man who goes down honorably in defeat 
because he wil] not use their methods. 
But when a great man comes along, a 
Washington or a Lincoln, who has a dig- 
nity and an exaltation of character which 
we admire, and at the same time the 
political skill, which, while it stoops to 
no debasement, wisely guides the party 
to success, we say, ‘‘ There we have found 
our typical American.’’ Of the 25 Presi- 
dents of the United States 17 have been 
college graduates. They are a succes- 
sion of rulers having intellectual and 
moral worth not equaled by any royal 
house in Europe, and they in eminent 
degree combine high standards with prac- 
tical results. Popular government is 
sometimes a failure and a fraud. But in 
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this highest of all elective offices the wis- 
dom of the people and the guiding hand 
of a good Providence have given us re- 
sults which renew our confidence in the 
possibilities of education and morality. 
Every farm-house in the country con- 
tains the possibility of such men. Along 
every crowded street of the city there is 
some boy who was made to be a leader. 
In every school of any size there is at 
least one person, and sometimes more, 
for whom the higher prizes of life are 
waiting. Is there any more inciting 
opportunity for a teacher than to select 
that boy or girl, give him the word of 
encouragement which is necessary to 
start him on this high career, and see 
that the stimulus is applied as needed? 
Do you know among your acquaintances 
in school or out, someone of superior 
abilities and of unusual force of character, 
with peculiar sensitiveness to the call of 
duty, who is awaiting the help which 
you can offer, who is hesitating between 
the education and the horse and buggy, 
whose whole future life is hanging in the 
scales, which a little straw from you will 
turn? Think, too, of the vast problems 
that lie unsolved before the coming gen- 
eration of Americans. The industrial 
efforts that have to be made to maintain 
our standing in the way of administering 
to the material comforts and prosperity 
of the world; the political problems 
which this complex nation of eighty 
millions of people has before it; problems 
greater than ever taxed the energies of 
any nation in the history of the world; 
the sociological problems created by the 
aggregation of men into cities, their 
union into labor organizations and cap- 
italistic trusts; the problems of crime and 
poverty; the problems of race and color; 
the new problems which come up more 
rapidly than the old ones pass away; 
consider all this great work of the future 
and the grade of leadership which it will 
demand, a leadership which will be 
broad and far-seeing, which will need 
above all things solid. training, keen in- 
telligence and enlightened conscience ; 
remember all this, and tell me whether 
there is anything in the life of a teacher 
more ennobling than starting this leader- 
ship on its initial stages of preparation. 
The life of many a man dates from one 
supreme moment. As Horace Mann has 
said: ‘‘ Among all the spectacles which 
earth presents, is there one fairer than 
the sight of a young man, just fresh from 
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his creator’s hands, with the unspent 
energies of a coming eternity wrapped 
up in his bosom, surveying and recount- 
ing in the solitude of his closet and the 
darkness of midnight the mighty gifts 
with which he has been endowed and 
the magnificent career of usefulness and 
blessedness which is before him, and re- 
solving, with one all-concentrating, all- 
hallowing vow, that he will live true to the 
noblest capacities of his being, and in 
obedience to the highest law of nature.’’ 
To bring a young person to the point of 
making such a resolve as this is the con- 
summation and crown of education. 

Down in Chester county there is an old 
Friends’ Meeting House where in Colon- 
ial times George Ashbridge, who for 30 
years was a member of the legislature, 
used to worship. He had the first car- 
riage ever seen in his neighborhood, and 
he built for it a shed on the meeting- 
house grounds, open at both sides so that 
he could drive through, for he said ‘“‘ he 
never liked to back out of anything.’’ I 
would not mean to infer that a simple 
pledge of fidelity to higher motives was 
enough. There must be equal resolution 
in persistent following of the road—equal 
unwillingness to back out—new choice 
continually to be made, for if education 
of the higher sort were to be defined, I do 
not know that we could do much better 
than to say that it is a capacity for a suc- 
cession of righteous choices. 

Our great commonwealth, full to over- 
flowing of material prosperity, founded 
as an experiment in pure government, 
peace and liberty, destined by the creator 
and dispenser of all things, when he en- 
dowed it with wealth of the soil and of 
the hills, to an influential career among 
its sister states, is worthy of the best 
efforts and the best preparation of each 
one of us in the fulfilment of its destiny. 
There should be many among us who, 
for its sake and our own, as well as for 
the sake of humanity, are willing to de- 
vote their youth to the best training and 
influences which they can force into their 
grasp. , 





All round about our feet shall shine, 
A light like that the Wise Men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 
To that sweet Life which is the Law, 
So shall we leary to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds, then, 
And kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
Lowell. 
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IN GOLDEN WEATHER. 


HE foliage has not been as brilliant 
in this part of the world as in many 
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other years, but the long succession of | 


golden days has husbanded its fullest 
and ripest beauty, and the glory of it has 
been quite beyond words. If spring is 
the poet of the year, autumn has been 
the richest and most splendid expression 
of the suggestion of the opening summer, 
realized in the fruitfulness of the later 
season and returning to linger awhile in 
the fields and dream of labors accom- 
plished and toil turned into joy. First 
the exquisite promise, the delicate pro- 
phecy; then weeks of arduous work; 
then the reaping of the grain, the gather- 
ing of the fruit; then, for a briet time, 
the earth giving itself up to hours of 
peace, with visions of the final harmony 
of the tremendous forces which slumber 
in the ground and feed the race. 

When Keats wrote of ‘“‘ mists and mel- 
low fruitfulness,’’ he was thinking of the 
drifting of light through the reaches of 
the woods, lying in the hollow of the 
landscape and floating over the quiet 
world like a radiant soul detaching 
itself from the body of the earth and 
hovering like a vision of the ultimate 
beauty over the places where men toil 
and strive. The splendor of these late 
autumnal hours is as tangible as the 
heat and strain of work which preceded 
it, and quite as real; but so immersed 
are we in the toil of life that we are slow 
to feel the reality of its poetry, and the 
beauty seems a brief visitation from some 
kindlier clime rather than a normal 
phase of our own familiar world. So 
mysteriously beautiful are the familiar 
fields and woods that we suspect the 
presence of some enchantment and find 
it hard to surrender ourselves to a charm 
which seems so remote from toil and 
care. We live with nature not as her 
children but as her bondsmen, and when 
the hour of her confidence comes we are 
slow to give ourselves up to the revela- 
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which we have toiled, she gives us this 
second and finer harvest to the eye and 
the imagination ; that, having worked 
with and for us, she now puts on her 
robes of state and welcomes us as friends 
at her court. Six weeks ago we were 


| toilers together; now, under the veiled 





tion, and go about with a feeling of un- | 
reality, as if we were being hood-winked | 


into an intimacy from which nature will 
withdraw as soon as we have accepted it 
with full content. 

We forget that the glory which touches 
every common thing with a beauty be- 
yond the dreams of art is the finer part 
-of our harvesting; that after nature has 
given us our yield from the earth on 


skies, the earth ceases to be a place of 
labor and becomes a place of poetry. 
The older gods no longer hide in the 
woods, and the voices of nymphs no 
longer haunt the quiet places where the 
pools are deep and still; but in all the 
earlier world, when men dreamed that 
the gods were near, there was never an 
enchantment more beguiling, never a 
loveliness more widely diffused, than 
this which enfolds the twentieth-century 
working world. Out of the heart of 
mother earth no vision ever rose on the 
imagination of the sons of song diviner 
than this which offers itself to the hum- 
blest worker of to-day. 

As the sunlight sifts through yellow 
and bronze and gold and falls on the 
sward where the leaves are fast gather- 
ing ; as one looks through the long series 
of trunks and feels the warmth of the 
color which seems to float among them 
sustained by the exquisite harmony of 
things ; as the mist spreads itself over the 
far reach of the landscape, with masses of 
gold and brown on the hillsides, is there 
room for the skepticism of the common- 
place, for the cynicism which is nourished 
by our defacement of the world? Nature 
is still as great a miracle as in the days 
when the myths were fashioned by the 
poetic imagination ; it is in ourselves that 
the modern ugliness has its roots. Na- 
ture is still the great artist; we have 
become artisans. The unreality which 
seems to smite the beauty of the world is 
in us, not in nature. Our fathers in the 
earliest times worked with nature as ardu- 
ously as we work with her; but they also 
played with her. She was a taskmaster 
to them, but she was also an artist. She 
offered them the sustenance of her fields, 
but she offered them also the companion- 
ship of her stars over their homes, and 
the song of her brooks in their toils, and 
those dreams and visions which fed the 
poets. 

All these thirgs she offers to us if we 
will take time to accept them. We have 


| lived too long by the work of our hands; 


we must learn to live again with the open 
imagination. We have made a workshop 


' of life; we must make a palace of it once 
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more. In this golden weather, when the 
strice of seasons is hushed and nature 
pauses that we may see what toil means 
and learn anew that poetry has its roots 
in the commonest occupations and spreads 
itself over all the ways ot life, let us go 
back to the mighty mother at whose 
breast all the generations have been 
nourished, and who is as ready to give 
food to the spirit as to the body.— Zhe 
Outlook. 


THE GENTLE ART OF LETTING 
ALONE. 


WAS once a guest of a family of girls 
and boys whose affection for each 
other was a marked characteristic, and 
who were considerate and unselfish; yet 
there was an atmosphere of contention in 
the household that marred the peace and 
happiness of these well-meaning people. 
At last I ventured on a suggestion (being 
so much older and a relative) to the eld- 
est daughter, a lovely girl of eighteen 
years. 

‘*Don’t you think, my dear,’’ I said, 
‘*that it would be better to let Fred go 
his own way sometimes, without any con- 
troversy, even if you are sure it is a mis- 
taken way, and will bring him into 
trouble?’’ 

The dear, young thing looked at me in 
wild-eyed surprise. Let Fred take a 
mistaken course without trying to hold 
him back! Evidently the suggestion 
seemed rank disloyalty. 

‘*I do think,’’ I went on, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘ that, next to loving God and 
your parents, the very most important 
thing in your home life is that it should 
be saturated through and through with 
the sunshine of love.and kindness and 
perfect sympathy.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Fred’s sister, doubtfully. 

“Tt really does not matter, lastingly,”’ 
I kept on, ‘‘ whether Fred brings his dog 
in the house or not, whether he cleans 
his gun on the back porch or in the wood- 
shed, whether he wears his patent-leath- 
ers out in the wet or puts on overshoes.’’ 
I stopped and looked anxiously at the 
flushing cheeks of my young listener, but 
I was ‘' in for it.’’ 

“It does matter, indefinitely much,’’ 
I then continued, ‘‘ whether or not the 
boy finds home the jolliest place in the 
world, whether or not he turns to his sis- 
ter as his best chum and confidante, sure 
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of her sympathy, not fearing any small, 
stinging criticisms.’’ 

There was no response to my sugges- 
tion. ‘‘My dear Ellen,’’ I said, ‘‘I am 
sure that, nine times out of ten, when we 
feel impelled—almost compelled—to say 
‘don’t,’ we ought to restrain the inclina- 
tion; and even that tenth time we should 
think twice before criticising one who is 
pretty stire to know his own business 
better than we do, and quite sure to think 
he does. Will you not try my plan of 
letting your brothers and sisters make 
their own mistakes, and get their own 
experience, while you make yourself the 
joy of their lives?’ 

I must not be boastful, but I had the 
joy of seeing my suggestion take root and 
bring forth peaceable fruits of happiness 
and sweet content in that household. 
And just the other day a friend said to 
me, complainingly, ‘‘You don’t love 
Jack near as much as I do, yet you have 
twice as much influence over him.”’ 
‘Ah!’ I said to myself, ‘‘it is because I 
practice the gentle art of letting alone.’’ 
—Presbyterian Standard. 





INFLUENCE OF SPENCER. 


A FEW sentences from a recent bril- 
liant address of President Faunce, 
of Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island, ‘‘The Influence of Spencer in 
Education,’’ are here given: 

Herbert Spencer grew up with a self- 
confidence, reverence for physical fact, 
disregard for authority, and an intellec- 
tual fearlessness which shaped his life 
and his philosophy. He owed nothing 
to the English universities and little to 
any school. He early learned to accept 
no authority save that of truth, and to 
904 no consequence save disloyalty to 
act. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ with su- 
perb poetic prevision, proclaimed the 
truth of the evolutionary doctrine before 
Darwin found it; then Darwin gave us 
the fact basis, and at the same time, or 
even a little earlier, Spencer gave us the 
philosophic theory. In this theory he 
substituted a dynamic for a static concep- 
tion of the universe, and the carpenter 
theory of creation fell away as a cast-off 
garment. The new view gives us a for- 
ward look, makes it philosophic to hope, 
and summons humanity with immensely 
inspiring power. 

As soon as we give even partial accept- 
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ance to the evolutionary view we begin 
to see that a child is not merely to be 
molded by schools to fit into the social 
and political institutions of the past, for 
these institutions are already vanishing, 
but that the institutions are for the devel- 
opment of the child. The child is not an 
isolated entity, but is molded up by en- 
vironment, shaped by a thousand influ- 
ences, hereditary, civic, social, and that 
permanent changes can be wrought only 
by the modification of the environment. 
The child is not passive, dead material, 
to be shaped like clay under pressure, 
but is a living, palpitating organism, 
which needs mainly to be set free and 
given a chance to develop in the sunlight 
and the air. 

Spencer’s theory of education was 
characteristically utilitarian, thoroughly 
naive in its obliviousness to certain as- 
pects of life, and has exerted in some 
quarters unhappy influence. Only a 
somewhat prosaic spirit could make the 
cultivation of the tastes and feelings the 
least important element in study, subor- 
dinate always to earning a living. But 
in exalting the importance of training for 
parenthood he sounded a trumpet note 
that echoed through the world. 


From our vantage ground of forty 
years later, it is not difficult to criticize. 
In the first place he makes no allowance 


for individual differences. The training 
indispensable to minds of the type of 
Faraday ‘and Helmholtz is not equally 
adequate for Coleridge and Mendelssohn 
and Hawthorne. His scorn for the 
classics is almost limitless ; the study of 
science ‘in its most comprehensive mean- 
ing he held to be the best training for 
all the activities of life. 

What then can science really do for the 
growing boy, and what, on the other 
hand, may be justly expected from the 
humanities? Science gives us genuine 
contact with reality, first-handed knowl- 
edge of things inthemselves. The farm- 
er’s boy in his many activities acquires a 
versatility, ingenuity, self-reliance, fear- 
lessness in danger, a power to initiate 
and bring to pass, which most city 
schools are powerless to produce; hence 
we have better school houses and poorer 
scholars than twenty-five years ago. 
Somehow this training has got to be re- 
covered for our children, lest they be 
enervated and ruined, lest in shielding 
them from cold and heat and microbes 
and dirt we also separate them from 
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courage, initiative and conquest. Physi- 
cal science also cultivates veracity and 
candor; it has no deference for authority, 
save the authority of tested knowledge. 
But the study of the humanities is more 
important still. There is more education 
in knowing Socrates than in knowing the 
geology of Athens; more enfranchise- 
ment of the human spirit in knowing 
what brought the Pilgrim Fathers to 
Plymouth than in knowing the chemical 
composition of the rock on which they 
landed. 

But if we have frankly dissented from 
Spencer’s principles, let us not forget the 
noble service he has rendered the entire 
civilized world. His treatise, by its 
originality and audacity and common- 
sense has challenged teachers the world 
over and stimulated tens of thousands of 
parents to a better discharge of their 
duty. 


SCHOOL-KEEPER OR EDUCATOR? 


HERE is no greater work in God’s 

world than teaching; there is none 
meaner than keeping school. Teaching 
means sharing in the education of the 
community in which one is placed. 
Keeping school means doing no more 
than is necessary to acquire a legal title 
to the stipend attached to the office. The 
day is passed when a mechanical going 
through the motions of teaching is taken 
as a substitute for genuine education, 
except in communities where the civic 
conscience is low, as in some suburban 
towns that I might mention. 

Where the people are indifferent as re- 
gards the schools attended by their chil- 
dren, the teacher is not held in very high 
esteem. ‘To a mere school-keeper this is 
an ideal state of affairs. Here there is 
no demand for nature study, for instruc- 
tion in drawing and art, appreciation for 
joyousness and life. The drier and bar- 
rener the course, the easier it is to get 
along. The opinion of the people con- 
cerning teachers does not trouble the me- 
chanical worker. Vacation can be spent 
at places where one’s business is not 
known. But what will He say to whom 
the lads and lassies belong? ‘‘ Cursed 
be he that doeth the work of the Lord 
deceitfully.’’ 

Teaching is more than anything else 
**the work of the Lord,’’ and those who 
live up to their opportunities, laboring 
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conscientiously and prayerfully for the 
fullest development of child nature in all 
that is useful and beautiful and good, 
they have the promise that they shall 
shine on the latter day as the stars of 
heaven. The pious Jews believed that 
Jerusalem was destroyed because the 
teachers were not respected. ‘‘ Ye are 
the light of the world.”’—W. Y. School 
Journal. 


DOES IT SWING TOO FAR? 





PREST. ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


HE thing that has characterized the 

nineteenth century in almost every 
department of human affairs has been its 
emphasis on the rights and powers of the 
individual. We have seen a growth of 
individual liberty in politics and econom- 
ics. We have witnessed a development 
of individual methods in science and art. 
The same tendency has shown itself in 
our educational ideals and methods. 
Where earlier centuries strove to establish 
types of character, or of thought, or of 
conduct, and make individual boys and 
girls conform to these preconceived types, 
we have tried rather to take each boy 
or girl, each man or woman, as they sev- 
erally were, and make the most of their 
special capacities. 

This shows itself in the increased im- 
portance of professional training. For 
callings like theology, or law, or medi- 
cine, training has increased in amount. 
For other pursuits like engineering, or 
technology, or mechanical trades prepar- 
atory schools have grown up on a large 
scale where no schools existed before. 

The earlier professional colleges were 
occupied with the creation and main- 
tenance of standards‘of thought and of 
conduct, rather than with the practical 
end of fitting the student for his life work. 
To-day all thisischanged. Weno longer 
seek to maintain standards; we seek to 
accomplish results. We try to fit the 
pupil to do something. If our ideals are 
high we wish to enable him to do some- 
thing to benefit his fellow-men. If they 
are a little lower we teach him to do 
something which will increase his repu- 
tation. If they are on that low plane, 
which I am sorry to say characterizes no 
small proportion of the professional 
schools of to-day, we are chiefly concerned 
to teach him to do something that will 
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enable him to make money. But 
whether its purpose be high or low, the 
nineteenth century technical school, 
whether for learned professions or un- 
learned, is occupied to an overwhelm- 
ingly large extent with the teaching of 
things which will lead each man to 
accomplish tangible success for himself ; 
and most of them have let the duty of 
maintaining public standards sink some- 
what into the background. 

We see the same change of character in 
our colleges and secondary schools. In 
the place of a common course of study 
adapted to meet real or supposed public 
needs, we have witnessed the gradual 
development of elective courses intended 
to meet individual wishes at the moment, 
or individual necessities for the future. 
Where the old-fashioned course made 
masters of arts, the modern course looks 
upon doctors of philosophy as its bright 
particular flowers. We try to educate 
our college students as intellectual pro- 
ducers and not as intellectual consumers. 

Nor does this change stop short with 
the college and high school. It makes 
itself felt in common school and kinder- 
garten. It transforms our whole under- 
standing of the purpose of public educa- 
tion. In old days we taught reading and 
arithmetic, because without reading and 
arithmetic the pupil could not perform 
his duties as a citizen. We taught obe- 
dience and respect for authority because 
we thought that obedience was a good 
habit, authority a good thing to recog- 
nize. Even in this free country of Amer- 
ica we were content to teach pupils to 
spell in the accredited way simply be- 
cause it was the accredited way. 

To-day we have departed from all this. 
We have tried to see what the child 
wants, or supposes it wants, rather than 
what the community needs, or supposes 
it needs. We have substituted nature 
study and observation for arithmetic and 
deportment. We have trained up a gen- 
eration of children which has been 
brought into contact with many things, 
useful and otherwise, of which our chil- 
dren of previous ages never dreamed. 
But they have lost that respect for stand- 
ards which is seen in accurate writing or 
ciphering. We need not go so far as did 
that pessimist who said, reflectively: 
‘*School children are not beaten so much 
as they were when I was a boy, but 
neither are they taught so much, so that 
what they gain at one end they lose at 
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the other.’’ But we must all express 
that regret with which Artemus Ward 
qualified his otherwise favorable criticism 
of Chaucer: ‘‘ Mr. C. had talent, but he 
couldn’t spell.”’ 

We are not far enough away from the 
nineteenth century itself to get it into 
right historic perspective or judge how 
the good and the evil of its educational 
movements may balance. But I will 
venture the prediction that the educa- 
tional principles and methods of the nine- 
teenth century will have the same kind 
of fate which befell the political and 
economic principles of that century. The 
introduction of the idea of liberty in pol- 
itics and in economics did great and over- 
whelming good. But there camea point 
when people thought so much of their 
rights that they forgot the existence of 
such things as duty, a point when the 
pursuit of liberty resulted in anarchy, a 
point when men sought to obtain their 
own happiness at the sacrifice of the hap- 
piness of others. There came also a point 
when industrial self-interest could not be 
made a means to the public welfare and 
when those who preached its universal 
beneficence found their provisions unful- 
filled. So I believe it will be in matters 
of education. I believe that our present- 
day emphasis on the development of the 
individual represents an incident in edu- 
cational progress, rather than a funda- 
mental principle, which will underlie and 
control all the intellectual activity of the 
future. Without in the least detracting 
from the great and untold value of edu- 
cational liberty, we may yet feel that the 
present moment is one for caution in ap- 
plying this principle, rather than for em- 
phasizing its universal beneficence. 


_ 


“LITERATURE OF POWER.” 





THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


N that great social organ which col- 
lectively we call literature, there may 

be distinguished two separate offices that 
may blend and often do so, but capable 
severally of a severe insulation, and na- 
turally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. 
There is, first, the literature of knowledge, 
and, secondly, the literature of power. 
The function of the first is, to ¢each; the 
function of the second is, to move, the 
first is a rudder, the second an oar ora 
sail. The first speaks to the mere dis- 
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cursive understanding; the second speaks 
ultimately, it may happen, to the higher 
understanding or reason, but always 
through affections of pleasure and sym- 
pathy. Remotely, it may travel towards 
an object seated in what Lord Bacon calls 
dry light, but proximately it does and 
must operate, else it ceases to be a liter- 
ature of jower, on and through that 
humid \ight which clothes itself in the 
mists and glittering z7zs of human pas- 
sions, desires and genial emotions. Men 
have so little reflected on the higher 
functions of literature as to find it a para- 
dox if we should describe it as a mean or 
subordinate purpose of books to give in- 
formation. But this is a paradox only 
in the sense which makes it honorable to. 
be paradoxical. Whenever we talk in 
ordinary language of seeking information 
or gaining knowledge, we understand 
the words as connected with something 
of absolute novelty. But it is the grand- 
eur of all truth which caz occupy a very 
high place in human interests, that it is 
never absolutely novel to the meanest of 
minds; it exists eternally by way of germ 
or latent principle in the lowest, as in the 
highest, needing to be developed, but 
never to be planted. To be capable of 
transplantation is the immediate criterion 
of a truth that ranges on a lower scale. 
Besides which, there is a rarer thing than 
truth, namely, ower, or deep sympathy 
with truth. 

What do you learn from Paradise Lost? 
Nothing at all. What do you learn from 
a cookery:book? Something new, some- 
thing that you did not know before, per- 
haps, in every paragraph. But would 
you therefore put the wretched cookery- 
book on a higher level of estimation than 
the divine poem? What you owe to Mil- 
ton is not any knowledge, of which a mil- 
lion separate items are but a million of 
advancing steps on the same earthly 
level; what you owe, is Jower, that is, 
exercise and expansion to your own 
latent capacity of sympathy with the in- 
finite, where every pulse and each sepa- 
rate influx is a step upwards—a step as- 
cending as upon a Jacob’s ladder from 
earth to mysterious altitudes above the 
earth. A// the steps of knowledge, from 
first to last, carry you further on the same 
plane, but could never raise you one foot 
above your ancient level of earth; 
whereas, the very /fivs¢ step in power is a 
flight—is an ascending into another ele- 
ment, where earth is forgotten. .. . 
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And hence the pre-eminency over all 
authors that merely each, of the meanest 
that moves, or that teaches, if at all, dy 
moving. The very highest book that 
has ever existed in the literature of 
knowledge, is but a provisional work; a 
book upon trial and sufferance, and 
guamdiu bene se gesserit. Let its teaching 
be even partially revised, let it be but ex- 
panded, nay, even let its teaching be but 
placed in a better order, and instantly it 
is superseced. Whereas the feeblest 
works in the literature of power, surviv- 
ing at all, survive as finished and unal- 
terable among men. For instance, the 
Principia of Sir Isaac Newton was a book 
militant on earth from the first. In all 
stages of its progress it would have to 
fight for its existence; first, as regards 
absolute truth; secondly, when that com- 
bat is over, as regards its form or mode 
of presenting the truth. And as soon as 
La Place, or anybody else, builds higher 
upon the foundations laid by this book, 
effectually he turns it out of the sunshine 
into decay and darkness; by weapons 
won from this book, he superannuates 
and destroys this book, so that soon the 
name of Newton remains, as a mere om- 
ints umbra, but his book, as a living 
power, has transmigrated into other 
forms. Now, on the contrary, the Iliad, 
the Prometheus of A/schylus, the Othello 
or King Lear, the Hamlet or Macbeth, 
and the Paradise Lost, are not militant, 

‘but triumphant forever, as long as the 
languages exist in which they speak or 
can be taught to speak. They never can 
transmigrate into new incarnations. .. . 

All the literature of knowledge builds 
only ground-nests, that are swept away 
by floods, or confounded by the plough; 
but the literature of power builds nests in 
the aerial altitudes of temples sacred from 
violation, or of forests inaccessible to 
fraud. T7his is a great prerogative of the 
power literature; and it is a greater which 
lies in the mode of its influence. The 
knowledge literature, like the fashion of 
this world, passeth away. An encyclo 
pzedia is its abstract ; and, in this respect, 
it may be taken for its speaking symbol 
—that, before one generation has passed, 
an encyclopedia is superannuated; for 
it speaks through the dead memory and 
unimpassioned understanding,which have 
not the vest of higher faculties, but are 
continually enlarging and varying their 
phylacteries. But all literature, properly 
so called—for the very same reason that 
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it is so much more durable than the lit- 
erature of knowledge, is (and by the very 
same proportion it is) more intense and 
electrically searching in its impressions. 
The directions in which the tragedy of 
this planet has trained our human feel- 
ings to play, and the combinations into 
which the poetry of this planet has thrown 
our human passions of love and hatred, 
of admiration and contempt, exercise a 
power, bad or good, over human life that 
cannot be contemplated, when stretching 
through many generations, without a 
sentiment allied to awe, And of this let 
every one be assured—that he owes to the 
impassioned books which he has read 
many a thousand more of emotions than 
he can consciously trace back to them. 
Dim by their origination, these emotions 
yet arise in time, and mould him through 
life 7 the forgotten incidents of child- 
hood. 


>_> 


ESSENTIALS. 





HON. W. W. STETSON, MAINE. 


SELF-CONTROL gives power to strength 
and adds grace to beauty. 

Obedience has found its only perfect 
illustration in the Son of God. Freedom 
cannot prevail until it is pregnant in the 
lives of the sons of men. 

Unselfishness is the fundamental quality 
of every noble soul and of every hope of 
happiness. 

Reverence is the tribute the best 
within us pays to the Divine wherever 
found. 

Conscientiousness makes us alert for 
the welfare of others and sensitive for our 
own rightness, 

Sympathy sees more than is in sight 
and says more than it puts into words. 

Loyalty defends without asking ques- 
tions and devotes itself to crowning the 
contest with victory. 

Ideals keep the heart pure, the thought 
clear, and the act righteous. 

Self-respect dignifies' the humblest life 
and, in the end, saves the sinner. 

Simplicity glorifies the great man, and 
renders attractive the average citizen. 

Faith knows it is better to feel the 
truth than to know what is true. 

‘Application develops a genius for 
work; work is the world’s saving bless- 
ing. 

Appreciation is the offspring of fine 
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sentiment and an intuitive understand- 
ing. 
Courtesy is genuine if it is gracious 
under provocation ; it cushions the jolts 
of life. 

Serenity makes safe the strenuous life 
and multiplies its sweetest joys. 

Gratitude is the whitest flower of the 
Christian civilization. 

Optimism helps to make the worst 
better and the best a benediction. 

Honesty urges us to give a fraction 
more than we receive and keeps us sane 
on the values of ‘‘ thine’’ and ‘‘ mine.”’ 

Sanity sees the littleness of small 
things, the greatness of large things, and 
the proportion and perspective of all 
things.— Circular of Inspiration. 


—_ 





AGE DOES NOT ALWAYS INCA- 
PACITATE. 


N exchange in speaking of Ex-Sena- 
tor Davis, the Democratic nominee 
for Vice-President, who is past 81 years 
of age, says: ‘‘ The whole bearing of the 
man denotes an alert, vigorous interest 
in life and the matters that appeal to him 
for action.’’ Ex-Senator Davis is but 
one of many vigorous old men who are 
still active in public life. Here is a list 
of some of the prominent old men who 
are still active and hale like Mr. Davis: 
Ex-Speaker Galusha Grow, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 80; ex-Vice-President Levi P. 
Morton, 80; Senator John T. Morgan, of 
Alabama, 80; Senator George F. Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, 77; ex-Secretary Bout- 
well, 86; Senator Edmund W. Pettus, of 
Alabama, 83; Senator William P. Frye, 
of Maine, 72. Russell Sage, capitalist, 
at the age of eighty-seven is still active 
in Wall street, and Charles Haynes Has- 
well works every day as civil, marine 
and mechanical engineer in New York, 
although he is in his ninety-sixth year. 
Speaking of age, the A/inneapolis Tri- 
bune says: ‘‘ You are always as young as 
you feel: people never grow old until they 
think themselves old. According to 
Balzac, ‘a woman of thirty is most fas- 
cinating and dangerous.’ The fashion- 
able age for a society woman is without 
doubt between thirty and forty. Never 
either admit your age or give landmarks 
which will enable others to guess it 
rightly. Take plenty of exercise, move 
briskly, speak firmly. Take a half hour’s 
rest in the middle of the day; nothing 
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conduces more to a good appearance. 
It renews strength and freshens the com- 
plexion. The want of occupation does 
not induce to youth or to rest; ‘a mind 
quite vacant is a mind distressed.’ 
Energy keeps the muscles elastic, and 
romance is an amulet against wrinkles. 
Defy time by keeping your heart young. 
It is envy, loss of heart and impatience 
that bring lines on the face.’’ 

How many old people do you know 
who are still active, both physically and 
mentally? How many middle-aged peo- 
ple do you know who are really quite 
old, judging from appearance, action, 
and speech? What makes the differ- 
ence? Does not the habit of thought 
and action have much to do with it? 
Do you believe that you are ‘‘ always as 
young as you feel?’’ Do persons ‘‘ never 
grow old until they think themselves 
old?’’ Do you subscribe to this theory? 
Do you believe you can preserve your 
youth by always thinking you are young? 
How do you account for the long life and 
vigorous powers of some when the op- . 
posite seems to be the fate of the major- 
ity? May one prolong his own life and 
add to the span of his years by thought, 
word or deed? Is there a fountain of 
youth which, while not ‘‘ perpetual,’’ 
would enable one to keep young until he 
died of extreme old age? Or is it given 
to some by the All-Father to have 
greater length of years than others? If 
by taking ‘‘thought’’ we can prolong 
our lives to greater usefulness, let us by 
all means do so. But whether life be 
long or short, we should ask the All- 
Father in the language of the psalm: 
**So teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.”’ 


*“YOU CAN’T CHEAT GOD.” 


NED took his cousin Grace to keep him 
company while he worked at a job he had 
to perform. 

‘**T don’t think you’re doing your work 
very well,’’ she said. ‘‘It looks to me 
as if you were slighting it.’’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ laughed Ned. 
‘* What I’m doing will be all covered up, 
you know.”’ 

** But isn’t that cheating ?”’ 

‘Maybe ’t is, after a fashion,’’ an- 
swered Ned. ‘‘But it isn’t like most 
cheating, you know.’’ 

‘*That’s not the way to look at it,’’ 
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said Grace. ‘‘ If it’s cheating, it’s cheat- 
ing; you know that. You can’t excuse 
it because it isn’t the worst kind of cheat- 
ing.’’ 

g. But the man don’t know about it,’’ 
said Ned. 

‘*He may not,’’ said Grace, soberly, 
** but God will. You can’t cheat God.”’ 

Ned stopped work and went to think- 
ing. Presently he said: ‘‘ You are right. 
I’m glad you said that, Grace. I’m go- 
ing to begin over. There shan’t be any 
cheating this time.’’ 

Ned undid what he had begun and 
began again—began right—and I know 
he felt better. I hope he will always re- 
member that no one can cheat God.— 
Herald and Presbyter. 


WAR'S DECREASE. 





** History is the record of the decline 
of war, but the slow decline,’’ said Emer- 
son. War was once universal. Now it 
is exceptional. There were Seven Years’ 
Wars, Thirty Years’ Wars, One Hundred 
Years’ Wars. Union of tribes into small 


states, of these into larger ones, as in 
ancient France and England, in America 


and modern Germany and Italy, enlarged 
the areas in which was peace. This re- 
duced the annoyance of custom-houses, 
different coinage, etc., and transferred 
many men from destructive to construct- 
ive work. 

The cruelties of war are lessening. 
Women and children are no longer 
slaughtered or sold into slavery; looting 
has decreased; the hospital service has 
enormously improved. The United States 
has just abolished giving prizes to naval 
men for victories. 

Long-range guns firing at unseen ene- 
mies lessen the beastly ferocity of old- 
time hand-to-hand encounters. Plainer 
uniforms for soldiers, greater opportunity 
for travel and adventure outside the 
army, make army life less attractive. 
More acquaintance and commerce with 
foreign peoples and a growing trust in 
arbitration make war seem more senseless 
and futile. The increased cost, not only 
of war, but of standing armies and navies, 
is compelling tax payers to rebel at see- 
ing their hard-earned money needlessly 
thrown away. (TPR vt) 

A first-class battleship " ($6,500, 000) 
costs more than the valuation of all the 
land and the 94 buildings of Harvard 
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University, plus all the land and build- 
ings of both the Hampton and Tuskegee 
Institutes. New inventions force a bat- 
tleship out of service in thirteen years. 
Since John Jay was burned in effigy in 
Boston for putting an arbitration clause 
into our treaty witb England in 1797 
there have been two hundred and fifty 
international disputes settled by arbitra- 
tion or by special commissions. From 


‘1814 to 1840 there were only twenty-four 


such settlements, but the rate of increase 
was so rapid that in 1901, 1902 and 1903 
there were sixty-three. All but the two 
cases recently sent to the new World 
Court at The Hague were settled by spe- 
cial courts arranged for the occasion. 
Hereafter the Permanent World Court 
will settle the most of such cases. Amer- 
ica had the honor of opening The Hague 
Court. The first case sent to it was the 
‘* Pious Fund ’’ Case between the United 
States and Mexico. The second was the 
Venezuela case, to which eleven nations 
were parties. The third case is between 
Japan and England, France and Germany. 
At the Pan-American Congress held in 
Mexico in 1901 and 1902 all the Central 
and South American States asked for 
admission to The Hague Court. Ten 
of them went further and signed a treaty 
to settle their mutual difficulties by arbi- 
tration. Forty nations of the two hemi- 
spheres have now no excuse for war with 
each other. 

On May 18, 1899, one hundred dele- 
gates of the twenty-six nations that had 
representatives at St. Petersburg met in 
a palace at The Hague to consider the 
Czar’s rescript issued in August, 1898. 
The mightiest monarch in Christendom, 
appalled that the increased cost of arma- 
ments was bringing about the very results 
armies were formed to avert, had urged 
the nations to discuss gradual propor- 
tionate disarmament. For three months 
the Conference worked steadily on its 
problems. The services rendered by the 
English, French and other commissioners 
were very great. Vast numbers of letters 
and telegrams were sent from America to 
Andrew D. White and the other Ameri- 
can delegates at The Hague, and at a 
critical moment this strong expression of 
American opinion had great weight. 
Though disarmament was not definitely 
arranged for, a Permanent International 
Tribunal, as the necessary first step to- 
wai is it, was agreed on by all delegates. 
They also arranged methods of concilia- 
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tion between the signatory powers. Their 
achievement was the greatest of the kind 
in human history. The delegates, who 
had met with misgivings, like those at 
our Constitutional Convention in 1787, 
parted in confidence and hope. 

The Hague Court was opened in April, 
1go1. A fine mansion was purchased for 
it—to be used until the noble Temple of 
Peace provided by Mr. Carnegie is com- 
pleted—and a permanent secretary in- 
stalled. It has now a board of sixty-nine 
judges from the twenty-two countries that 
ratified the Conventions. China, Turkey, 
Persia and Montenegro have not yet rati- 
fied. These judges remain at home until 
selected to try a case. Recourse to The 
Hague Court is optional until nations 
pledge themselves by arbitration treaties 
to use it. 

A century before the Czar’s rescript, 
Jefferson, Samuel Adams, Washington 
and Franklin were zealous advocates of 
peace. The United States led the world 
in organized work for peace. We estab- 


lished three Peace Societies in 1815—the 
first in the world.» A great wave of peace 
effort spread over the country during the 
next generation. Noah Worcester, Chan- 
ning, Sumner, William Ladd, Elihu Bur- 


ritt were among its leaders. The Inter- 
national Peace Congresses had their in- 
ception in Boston. Here, too, were taken 
the first steps toward forming the Inter- 
national Law Association of four hun- 
dred jurists—one of the foremost agencies 
for the world’s peace. Sixty years ago 
agitation for arbitration was so common 
here that Europeans called it ‘‘ the Amer- 
ican Way.”’ 

In 1900 Argentina and Chile were on 
the verge of war over territorial boundary 
disputes, but a revulsion of feeling, orig- 
inating in the noble protest of an elo- 
quent bishop in Argentina, led to an 
agreement to arbitrate their difficulties. 
Since the arbitration, which satisfied both 
countries, both have begun disarmament. 
Chile has turned an arsenal into a trade 
school, is teaching science more than 
military tactics to her cadets, and has 
already spent on good roads ten million 
dollars received from the sale of war- 
ships. In March, 1904, upon a mountain 
pass on the lofty Andes boundary line 
there was erected a colossal bronze statue 
of Christ as a memorial of the compact of 
perpetual peace between these nations, 
and as a better guardian of the border 
than a cordon of fortresses. 
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Children are natural partisans. Make 
plain to them that the American Revolu- 
tion was not a conflict between America 
as a whole and England as a whole, but 
between the Liberal and Tory parties in 
both countries. Let pupils memorize 
noble passages from Chatham, Burke and 
others who sided with us against King 
George. Also have them memorize Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘The Arsenal at Springfield,’ 
and similar poems. Enlarge on the 
causes and results of wars, but not on 
details of campaigns. Show that loyalty 
to truth and justice is more than loyalty 
to any man or race or place or party. 
Choose carefully the pictures for your 
school-room. Teach the history and sig- 
nificance of arbitration. Teach graphic- 
ally what @ million means. Few adults 
have any conception of it. Utilize for 
arithmetical problems some of the sig- 
vificant statistics on the cost and waste 
of war and armed peace. 


DO THIS IN REMEMBRANCE 
OF ME. 


BY CHARLES WAGNER. 


HEN Christ, at the supreme reunion, 

wished to put a little light into the 
hearts of his disciples, he taught them an 
act, and said to them, ‘‘ Do this in re- 
membrance of Me.’’ He knew well 
that when he was departed this act and 
the words that accompanied it would be 
a sure means of evoking his figure in 
their sad meetings. And the prevision 
was realized. Each time, in their im- 
mense sorrow, that they assembled to 
break bread in memory of him, they felt 
him to be in their midst. 

I think that all wounded hearts should 
follow such an example. Have you lost 
a loved one? Do something in memory 
of her—of him. And, above all, love 


| one another in memory of her—of him. 


It is not to mechanical gestures that 
Jesus invites his own. He well knew 
that to break the daily bread from day 
to day would be for them a perpetual 
renewing of the union of which he was 
the center. In communicating in mem- 
ory of him they would love one another 
in him, and love him ever more. He 
would be revealed in their circle and re- 
awakened in their souls. His words 
would sing on their lips, and his image 
brighten their memories. 
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Those dear ones you weep for are leading 
you gently toward one another and 
are saying to you: In memory of me, 
love ye one another. Life divides us. 
Shadows fall across the hearth. After 
the departure of the loved ones difficul- 
ties arise of which they knew not. Let 
yourselves be led into pardon by those 
who have entered into peace. Hear 
them say to you; In memory of me, for- 
give. 

Those who sleep have left a work. 
Their hands are folded, the work is un- 
finished. Would you feel indeed near 
them, feel yourself in accord with them? 
Do in remembrance of them what you 
know they loved to do. All day long, 
when their absence weighs upon you, if 
you would have their image walk invisi- 
ble at your side, render to them the 
homage of actions at which their souls 
may smile, and say: It is for thee that I 
do it. The true worship of God is a 
worship in spirit and in truth, full of the 
gift of one’s self. The true worship of 


memory is a living, acting worship, in 
which the heart full of love eases itself in 
doiug works of pure good will. 

When the living do that which used 
to displease the dead; when chiJdren 


walk in paths where the betiediction of 
dead parents cannot follow them ; when 
about the empty places at the fireside a 
life of forgetfulness is installed, a life 
disdainful of those things which the 
absent one loved, then are the dead 
twice dead. There are houses in which 
all that one sees recalls the thick weeds 
which in the cemetery invade forgotten 
tombs. ‘There, we feel what it is to be 
really dead, buried, forgotten. It is rare 
that one loves the other in such dwell- 
ings. In them there breathes a selfish 
spirit, and everything in them is conse- 
crated, is sacrificed to the satisfactions 
of the present moment. There, above 
all, each lives for self. All that pertains 
to the category of the ideal, of the soul, 
is there considered as smoke. Itisa sad 
world, cold and brutal]. 

Let us not live this short, ungrateful 
life, where the dead are cast behind as so 
many non-values. Let us keep the 
solidarity of those who are gone with 
those who remain. Let us do works of 
disinterested goodness, in memory of the 
dear ones who have taken their flight. 
Life will gain thereby in perfume, warmth, 
and mutual gentleness. It will, more- 
over, gain in depth, brightness and power. 


HERO OF FURNACE-ROOM. 
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And the habit of living with those who 
have crossed the passage of death will 
make it more familiar to us. They have 
passed that way, they have prepared the 
way for us. Their loved faces smile to us 
from the other shore. 


HERO OF FURNACE ROOM. 


HE duty of the boilermakers on war- 
ships is of the most dangerous nature. 
In action, between actions, and out of 
action the repairs that they are called 
upon at a moment’s notice to effect are 
sufficient to send a chill of fear through 
the hearts of most men. They will creep 
right inside a boiler or furnace which has 
but a few moments before been full of 
boiling liquid or red-hot coals. ‘They 
will screw up nuts and fasten bolts or re- 
pair leaking pipes or joints in places that 
other men would consider impossible to 
approach. While the ship’s big guns are 
making the vessel tremble and the en- 
emy’s shells are bursting in every direc- 
tion, these men, with positive reckless 
fearlessness, will venture down into the 
bowels of the fighting-ship, amid roaring 
machinery, hissing steam and flaming 
fires, to rectify an accident, which, un- 
repaired, might send the ship and all her 
human freight to the bottom more surely 
and more quickly than shell or shot from 
the best guns of the enemy. These men 
are heroes. 

Most people in the United States will 
remember that when the Bancroft went 
to work to batter the walls of San Juan, 
for some reason she had to slip out of ac- 
tion, and her place was taken by the little 
gun-boat Castine, which without delay 
opened her batteries upon the fort. Very 
few people, even on the vessel herself, 
know what a close shave she and her 
crew had of paying a permanent visit to 
the dreaded haven of Davy Jones. 

The Castine went promptly into the 
action under full steam, her triple screws 
revolving at the fullest speed her 2,199 
horse-power could make them spin, and 
her battery of eight guns started her 
quivering with excitement and the fierce 
delight of battle. The furnaces were 
heated almost to white heat, and the 
forced draught was urging the flames to 
greater heat, the boiling water to the 
higher production of steam, the engines 
toincreasing revolutions. Suddenly, with- 
out expectation, without warning, far 
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down in the furnace-hole, unheard by 
officer or man amid the din of battle, the 
thundering reverberations of exploding 
gun-powder, there arose a fierce hissing 
noise inside one of the furnaces—and 
those who heard it trembled as no guns 
or shot or shell had power to make them 
tremble. 

A socket bolt in the back connection at 
the very farthest interior extremity of the 
furnace had become loose. A leak had 
been sprung; the steam was pouring in 
upon the fire, threatening in a few mo- 
ments to put it out and stop the progress 
of the ship, if it did not have the more 
awful effect of causing a terrible explo- 
sion and annihilation. 

The faces of the men below, in that 
moment of terrible suspense, blanched 
beneath the grime that covered them. 
None knew what to do save wait the awful 
coming of the shock they knew must come. 

None? Nay, butthere wasone! The 
first to pull himself together, the first to 
whom returned the fear-driven senses, 
was boiler-maker Huntley. His name 
does not appear on the navy list. Even 
his first name was unknown to his con- 
frere, Fish. Only boiler-maker Huntley, 
of Norfolk, Va. But that is enough and 
his deed should be sufficient to find for 
him a niche in the annals of fame when- 
ever and wherever the story of the United 
States and her navy is told. 

One instant of startled horror—then, 
without hesitation, without trepidation, 
with stern-set jaws and fierce, devoted 
determination on every line of face and 
form. 

“Turn off the forced draught!’’ he 
cried. 

‘*Goodness, Huntley, what are you 
going to do?” 

“Bank the fire! Quick !"’ 

**Tt’s certain death !’’ 

‘*For one—unless, for all ! 
the draught! Bank the fire !’’ 

The orders were carried out feverishly. 

** Now a plank !”’ 

And before they could stop him this 
hero had flung the plank into the furnace, 
right on top of the black coal with which 
it was banked, and had himself climbed 
and crawled over the ragged mass, far 
back to where the steam was rushing 
like some hissing devil from the loosened 
socket. 

For three minutes he remained inside 
that fearful place and then the work was 
done—the ship was saved—and his 


Turn off 
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friends drew him out at the door. The 
forced draught went to its work again and 
in an instant the furnace was once more 
raging. 

But what of Huntley? Scorched, 
scalded, insensible, well-nigh dead, he 
lay upon the iron floor of the furnace 
room, while around him stood his mates 
dousing him with water and using every 
known means for his resuscitation. He 
did not die, but when once more he 
opened his eyes and was able to be care- 
fully lifted into daylight there arose such 
cheers from the throats of those dirty, 
grimy mates as never greeted taking of 
city or sinking of fleet. 

The story is briefly chronicled in the 
log of the Castine, and Huntley simply 
claims that he ‘‘did his duty.’’ But 
while the United States remains a nation, 
so long as the banner bearing the silver 
stars on the field of blue above alternate 
stripes of red and white remains the sym- 
bol of purity, bravery and patriotism to 
American hearts the whole world over; 
so long, when her heroes are spoken of, 
one name should never be omitted—that 
of boiler maker Huntley.— 7o/edo Blade. 


FACING ONE’S WORK. 


[* is of the first importance to keep the 

feeling for work and the interest in 
it fresh and keen; when interest declines. 
and joy goes out of the doing of work, 
efficiency inevitably sinks to a lower 


level. To do the best work a man must 
be at his highest level of courage, energy, 
insight, faith; these are the qualities 
whence inspiration flows, and when they 
fade the vitality and individuality of what 
a man does with his brain or his hand 
are lowered as the heat is diminished by 
the sinking of the fire which produces it. 
To keep work fresh and individual a man 
must put his soul into it, saturate it with 
ideas, fertilize it by his imagination, keep 
it in closest relation with the life of his 
spirit. When work is detached from 
character and becomes simply an exterral 
activity, it drops to the level of mechan- 
ical execution and becomes a matter of 
routine instead of an outflowing of life; 
it loses its spiritual quality and becomes 
mere drudgery. In the long and often 
painful struggle to keep his work fresh 
and inspirational there are two habits 
which ought to be fostered with unre- 
mitting energy. 
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All men and women who are doing any 
kind of work ought to be unsparingly 
honest with themselves. Self-deceit is 
as prevalent as self-pity, and quite as de- 
moralizing. It is fundamental honesty 
to face the facts about one’s capacity and 
skill without flinching; to recognize one’s 
limitations and shortcomings with clear 
eyes; it is mere justice to others to see in 
the harvest one gathers the seed one has 
sown. 

There are hosts of men and women who 
never do any of these things. They 
charge every failure to circumstances; 
they lay their misfortunes at every door 
except the door where they ought to be 
laid; they hold everything. and everybody 
responsible for their unsatisfied ambi- 
tions and unrealized hopes except the 
one person in whose weakness the ex- 
planation of the failure lies. There is 
no dishonor in failure if a man has done 
his best; but there is moral evasion and 
cowardice in not bearing frankly the bur- 
den of failure. Capable men and women 


fail sometimes because general conditions 
are against them; because the tide ebbs 
at the moment when it seemed to be 
coming in; because other men and women 
are not honest and efficient; but the vast 


majority of failures of all kinds are due 
to lack of foresight, of judgment, of self- 
denial, of hard work, on the part of those 
who fail. The organization of society is 
not ideal in any sense, and the world of 
to-day is not an easy place for high- 
minded men and women to live and work 
in; but it remains true that there is room 
and there are opportunities for the honor- 
able success of the vast majority of those 
pag put their hands to any kind of ef- 
ort. 

Success and failure lie, as a rule, in the 
man, not in his conditions. Every man 
ought to face this fact, and not delude 
himself with the oft-told tale of the un- 
successful that only the fortunate, the 
selfish, the hard, the unscrupulous, suc- 
ceed. The brutal, the scheming, the dis- 
honest, do secure, in some cases, a certain 
kind of success; but they never secure 
the highest prizes. To be unsuccessful 
is not evidence of superior fineness of 
soul and sensitiveness of nature; the fin- 
est and best are doing the work of the 
world with force and skill in every field. 
It sometimes happens that men and 
women of rare gifts are driven to the wall; 
but let a man beware how he seeks this 
consolation in his own failure; the 


FACING ONE’S WORK. 
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chances are that he is deceiving himself. 
In this world a certain adjustment of 
gifts and energy to conditions is required, 
and ought to be required, since it is in 
this adjustment that what we call char- 
acter is formed. If the artist in every 
department must face a harder training, 
a longer probation, than the man of af- 
fairs, let him bear in mind that his work 
is of a higher order; that the men who 
are to do it ought to be sifted like wheat; 
that training is severe in the exact de- 
gree in which the work for which it pre- 
pares is delicate, spiritual and enduring. 

There is no dishonor in failure, but 
there is always folly in shutting one’s 
eyes to facts; and every man who fails 
owes it to himself to charge the responsi- 
bility straight home to his own lack of 
capacity, of force, of steadiness, of en- 
ergy. It may be that he is the victim of 
conditions; it is probable that he is fail- 
ing to reap because he failed to sow. 

No man lives or works alone; the mod- 
ern world is a vast workshop in which 
men and women are thrown into the clos- 
est relations; and every man is related 
not only to his own work, but to the work 
of others. It is a man’s duty not only to 
hold himself responsible for the kind of 
reward his work brings him, but to work 
cheerfully and courageously. The at- 
mosphere of the workroom is the efflu- 
ence of the spirits of those who live and 
breathe in it, and the workman must not 
only attend skillfully to the matter in 
hand, but he must put hope and courage 
into the air of the room. The man of 
gallant nature does this by instinct. His 
impulse is always to lead the way, to face 
the danger, to make the path easier and 
safer for others. If he has fears, he keeps 
them to himself; if he is tempted to de- 
spair, he nerves himself to higher cour- 
age; if he is tired, discouraged, lonely, 
he seeks refuge in service for others. 
Every man who deserves to be called a 
man ought to consume his own smoke, to 
use a current phrase; the man who talks 
about his troubles, his private griefs, the 
coldness of the world, the lack of appre- 
ciation of superior natures and fine work, 
is, as a rule, a very weak man who is 
trying to conceal from himself his own 
lack of strength. A brave man is always 
a silent man concerning his own suffer- 
ings; a high-minded man is more con- 
cerned about others than about himself; 
a capable man is too much absorbed in 
what he is doing to think much about 
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himself. When a man finds himself 
tempted to talk about himself and draw 
out the sympathy of others, let him be- 
‘ ware lest he corrupt himself; for there is 
nothing which so soon or so completely 
devitalizes a man as self-pity. The strong 
suffers and gives no sound; he bears the 
burdens of life and is glad that he has 
the strength to bear them; he gives him- 
self in work for those he loves, and re- 
joices that he can pour out his life as an 
offering for those who are dearer than 
life.— The Outlook. 


ARE YOU UNDERSTOOD? 





BY LAURA SMITH. 


‘*Dors how you behave have any- 
thing to do with the deportment?’’ It 
was a tall, lean boy who surprised me 
with the question, and when the matter 
was explained to him, his little face 
brightened up, and he said, ‘‘ Oh, I will 
have better deportment then, for I will 
try to be good; I didn’t know that 
counted.’’ Many young teachers do not 


appreciate how much is new and strange 
to the children who begin work in the 


fall. 

In schools where report cards are used, 
it is well to take a little time to explain 
what the words on the cardsmean. Talk 
to the children about marks on the cards 
—explain what they mean, and lead them 
to see in what studies they receive the 
lowest marks, and the highest marks. 
Then lead the slow, untrained, little 
minds to see that they must work harder 
in the studies receiving the lowest marks. 
These may seem small matters, but they 
will mean much to the future welfare of 
the child. A little talk on neatness, and 
keeping report cards clean will be help- 
ful. The talk should be given before 
the cards are taken home for the parents 
to sign. If you are not sure that the 
pupils understand when you have given 
any definite directions, ask them to tell 
what you have said. 

Once a week or oftener have a ‘‘ ques- 
tion time’’ at the close of school. Let 
pupils ask any questions they please 
about the day’s work. If you are study- 
ing birds, some day let the ‘‘ question 
time ’’ be entirely about birds, etc. The 
children enjoy a ‘‘ question time,’’ and if 
a little tact is used to turn aside useless 
questions much good may result. 
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Just a word about schoolroom decora- 
tions. However artistic they may be, 
change them once in awhile. The same 
pictures may be placed in a different part 
of the room, or taken down entirely for a 
while. Have, if possible, one blackboard 
space which is frequently subject to 
change. If drawings on this space have 
merely an artistic value, the children will 
learn to observe changes in them. 

A great educator once said: ‘* There is 
nothing too good for a schoolroom,’’ and 
whatever kind of a teacher you are, store 
this fact in your mind that you can never 
have a more appreciative audience than 
your own roomful of children.—Primary 
Teacher. 


> 


‘‘HONEYCOMBED WITH FALSE- 
HOOD.”’ 





HE rules in college athletics offer the 

finest possible field for casuistry and 
hair-splitting. With student conscience 
behind them they would have remedied 
the evil, but that conscience did not in- 
sist on literal enforcement. What is 
‘‘indirect compensation?’’ If the stu- 
dents secure for one of their number an 
opportunity to earn money by working 
in a store in the evening, doing this out 
of friendship (and friendship may be 
based on athletic affinity)—is that ‘‘in- 
direct compensation ?’’ If a senior take 
an athletic freshman to room with him 
without exacting payment of room rent, 
is that ‘‘ indirect compensation?’’ Can 
any authorities forbid such a deed of 
charity? If an alumnus engages an 
athletic sophomore to work for him dur- 
ing the summer at market rates, who can 
object? But how if the interest of the 
alumnus is based wholly on the expecta- 
tion of future athletic distinction? No 
theological casuistry of the sixteenth 
century was ever more subtle or specious 
than that which college sport has pro- 
duced. If the senior cannot pay the 
freshman in any other way, he makes 
with him some preposterous wager and 
loses it. Thus the money has changed 
hands, but it cannot be shown to be com- 
pensation for skill. The rules are regu- 
larly circumvented and faculties are out- 
witted with keen enjoyment. Sometimes 
the student, refusiug to take the money 
himself, orders it sent to his father or 
brother. Why should we use soft words 
when facing such facts? We are living 
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in a time when college athletics are 

honeycombed with falsehood, and when 

the professions of amateurism are usually 

hypocrisy. No college team ever meets 

another to-day with actual faith in the 

other’s eligibility. — Wiliam H. P. 

Faunce, President of Brown University, 

in The World of To-Day. 


NANCY FREY. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


‘Tus is Superintendent Miller, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ , 

‘‘I don’t suppose you will have any 
use for an old woman like me ?”’ 

““Your name, please.’’ 

** Nancy Frey.’’ 

The young superintendent extended 
his hand, saying, ‘* As long as I am sup- 
erintendent, Nancy Frey will have a 
school if she wishes it.’’ 

‘* How do you know Nancy Frey ?”’ 

This woman is seventy years old, never 
had other education than that of the 
rural schools of Ohio in her childhood, 
and has taught in country schools here 
and there for fifty years. 

Cap E. Miller is barely old enough to 
be elected to public office, graduated 
from the state normal school early, took 
a country school in Keokuk county, 
Iowa, and within a few months ran for 
county superintendent on the Democratic 
ticket in a hopelessly Republican county, 
and was elected by a fabulous majority. 
He was the ‘‘kid superintendent’’ in the 
state, with the reputation of being up-to-, 
date to the limit. He wasa hustler, and 
the old fogies might as well get out of 
the road without further adieu. 

Nancy Frey read the handwriting on 
the wall. She never could have passed 
a modern examination, and had held on 
more by accident than design, but now 
the end had come with the election of a 
man of the twentieth century. 

‘*You were a saint twenty-five years 
before I was born,’’ he said to Nancy 
Frey as he handed her to a chair. 

Tears came suddenly and copiously. 

**How do you know what happened 
twenty-five years before you were born?”’ 
said the woman, whose sense of humor 
never deserts her. 

‘**T heard my grandfather tell of Nancy 
Frey when I was a child, but I never ex- 
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pected to see you face to face. Clear 
Creek township is looking for a teacher 
for school No. 1; you go over there for 
next term.’’ . 

She saw the trustees, taking a letter 
from Superintendent Miller, and they 
gave her the school at $28 a month. Be- 
fore the term closed, she was visited by 
trustees from two other districts, and the 
three school boards began to bid up on 
salary for Nancy Frey, until finally all 
offered her $40 a month, and she has de- 
cided to stay at Clear Creek, District 
No. 1, where children, parents and trus- 
tees have learned to love and respect her, 
and the county superintendent says she 
is one of the best teachers he knows, with 
a school that is among the first to re- 
spond to all of his requests for work and 
activity along new lines. She is one of 
the greatest inspirations [ have had in 
an audience. The dead line is a delusion 
and a snare existing because too many 
officials are faint hearted. — American 
Primary Teacher. 


IMPROVING THE MEMORY. 


HE most common defect, it may be, 
and the one that causes the greatest 
annoyance in the mental life, is the pos- 
session of a poor memory. Some persons 
are gifted with a memory that forgets 
nothing, faces, facts, names, dates, every- 
thing that is once seen or heard. These 
have no excuse for making failures. of 
themselves; they ought to grasp success 
at the very outset. But there is a large 
class of unfortunates whose minds can 
only grasp a few things and these very 
hazily. They have never trained them- 
selves, or been trained in youth, to mar- 
shal facts before them, to shelve them, as 
it were, in some pigeon-hole until they 
are needed; and they suffer in conse- 
quence. 

Those who have not inherited a good 
memory may, we are told, cultivate it, 
and an exchange offers the following 
good suggestions. The rules are simple. 
Their sole difficulty lies in the relentless- 
ness with which they must be pursued 
until the desired end is attained. Here, 
in short form, are the most important: 1. 
Pay strict attention. 2. Listen intently. 
3. Observe keenly. 4. Cultivate alert- 
ness of all the senses. 

Attention is the essence of memory. 
Nothing that has once thoroughly 
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claimed the attention is ever forgotten, 
and it is always the inattentive person 
whose memory is poor. Memory is a 
function of the nervous system. Any- 
thing that tones up the nervous system 
and the general intelligence can be relied 
upon to benefit it also. After establish- 
ing better habits of attention, definite 
training for each special sense is the next 
step. Impairment of memory frequently 
arises in some condition of nervous ex- 
haustion, such as physical illness, strain, 
over-work, grief, over-fatigue, emotional 
shock and monotony of life. Restore the 
physical and mental health in such cases 
and you restore the memory. The means 
of accomplishing this are the natural 
ones prescribed by reason and common 
sense. Some of the quickest of them are 
good, fresh air, exercise, recreation, 
study, social intercourse, rest and play. 
A good memory demands a good circula- 
tion of the blood. It demands blood rich 
in the materials that feed the brain and 
build up the tissues from the blood. Sports, 
especially those of the open air, are ex 
cellent blood tonics. So is daily bath 
and the continuous presence of fresh air. 
Nothing in nature needs fresh air so 
much as a nerve. 


Memory in children of larger growth 
can be awakened by the identical pro- 
cesses that nature employs in developing 


the faculty in an infant. That is, by 
color, sound, feeling, etc. Sound is a 
most useful agent, especially in the form 
of rhythm or melody. The memorizing 
of poetry is excellent training, and the 
study of a foreign language equally so. 
Color affects memory in a vivid fashion 
that is almost as striking as that of sound. 
Small children usually notice red first of 
all colors, then blue, last of all green and 
purple. There are many color tests that 
improve and stimulate the retentive 
powers. The simple one of endeavoring 
to imitate the real lines of natural ob- 
jects with the pigments of the water-color 
box is full of stimulus. Such practice 
need never wait upon a talent for art. 
Form is also useful without the accom- 
paniment of color, as in the study of ar- 
chitecture. Modeling is a good exercise 
in this branch. No special gift for it is 
necessary in order to derive great benefit. 
The whole secret of the improvement of 
the memory lies in the persistency of the 
effort made to strengthen it, and this 
means untiring effort until the end is ac- 
complished.—/Presbyterian Banner. 
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FORESTS AND WATER POWER. 


N instance of co-operation, from dif- 

ferent standpoints and for different 
ends, but for the common good of the 
country, among the various agencies of 
the Federal Government engaged in 
economic and other scientific research is 
given by the united efforts of the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Forestry Bureau 
to promote interest in an Appalachian 
forest reserve. The one, engaged in one 
of its divisions, in the systematic measure- 
ment and examination of the rivers of 
the country, and the other, in studying 
the best methods of forest preservation, 
have arrived at a like conclusion, namely, 
that the water powers of the rivers of the 
Appalachian region, with a value in the 
mineral resources of many States running 
up into millions of dollars, can only be 
conserved through the maintenance and 
protection of the densely forested moun- 
tain areas. 

What water power means to the indus- 
tries of the country is shown by the esti- 
mate of the census of 1900 that of the 
11,300,000 horsepower utilized in manu 
facturing, 1,727,258 was developed from 
water, or 153 percent. These figures, 
however, are by no means indicative of 
the extent to which water power is being 
used, because many thousands of horse- 
power returned as ‘‘electric’’ should 
properly be credited to water. Modern 
development of electricity for lighting, 
for traction and manufacturing purposes 
has brought about a marked change in 
the estimation in which water power is 
held by engineers. The increase in the 
water horsepower in the last decade, 37.6 
per cent., is due largely to the improved 
methods of long-distance transmission of 
power. While the actual number of 
waterwheels has fallen off, the increased 
power indicates the installation of larger 
and improved plants, and there is every 
sign of a steadily increasing utilization of 
the power which is going to waste in our 
rivers. 

These opportunities have been forcibly 
brought to the attention of the cotton 
manufacturers of the South, and much of 
the increased horse-power used in the 
mills of North Carolina and other States 
has had its origin in the formerly 
neglected streams having their sources in 
the mountains. Less than ten years ago 
the opinion was universal that rivers in 
the South ‘“‘ went dry in summer and 
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fleoded everything in winter,’’ and hence 
were unsuitable for power development. 
The Geological Survey has since demon- 
strated that the summer flow of these 
streams was far better than expected, 
and as a direct result of the measurements 
made by the United States engineers 
great power plants have been built on 
the Chattahoochee, Tallapoosa and other 
Southern rivers. 

Now come the forestry experts, who 
add their testimony to that of the survey- 
ors, and demonstrate that in the absence 
of great storage areas in the Appalachian 
region the only hope for the preservation 
of the streams as great agencies for the 
industrial and commercial development 
of the country lies in the protection and 
restoration of the forests which prevent 
the rapid run-off of the waters in the 
spring. In 1901 flood damage, estimated 
at ten million dollars in this region, was 
directly attributed to the denudation of 
the mountain fires, and to the clearing of 
lands almost valueless for agriculture. 
The damage in the past is irreparable ; 


that in the future, is to a large extent, : 


preventable, and every consideration of 
public and private interest points to the 
one remedy.— Phila. Ledger. 
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THE SONG OF PEACE. 


HE famous cartoonist, Thomas Nast, 

was in Washington immediately before 
Lincoln’s inauguration. The atmosphere 
was charged with forebodings, says a 
writer in Pearson's Magazine. The day 
of inauguration was one of gloom, and 
the city drew a great breath of relief 
when it was over and there had been no 
outbreak. Yet the tension was not re- 
laxed. The men who had sworn that 
Abraham Lincoln would never take his 
seat were not gone. Night came down, 
brooding danger. 

It seemed to me, said Nast, that the 
shadow of death waseverywhere. I had 
endless visions of funeral parades, accom- 
panied by mournful music. It was as if 
the whole city were mined, and I know 
now that this was figuratively true. A 
single yell of defiance would have in- 
flamed a moh. A shot would have 
started a conflict. In my room at the 
Willard Hotel, I was trying to work. I 
picked up my pencils and laid them down 
as many as a dozen times. I got up at 
last and walked the floor. Presently in 


GOOD HUMOR. 
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the rooms next to mine other men were 
walking. I could hear them in the 
silence. My head was beginning to 
throb and I sat down and pressed my 
hands to my temples. 

Then all at once, in the Ebbet House, 
across the way, a window was flung up 
and a man stepped out on the balcony. 
The footsteps about me ceased. Every- 
body had heard the man and was waiting 
breathlessly to see what he would do. 
Suddenly, in a rich, powerful voice, he 
began to sing ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.”’ 

The result was extraordinary. Win- 
dows were thrownup. Crowds gathered 
on the streets. A multitude of voices 
joined in the song. When it was over 
the street rang with cheers. The meniu 
the rooms next to mine joined me in the 
the corridor. The hotel came to life. 
Guests wept and flung their arms about 
one another. Dissension and threat were 
silenced. It seemed to me, and I believe 
to all of us, that Washington had been 
saved by the inspiration of an unknown 
man with a voice to sing that grand old 
song. 


GOOD HUMOR. 


\NE of the pleasantest of books for the 
lover of literature and the student of 
belles lettres is Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Lectures on 
the English Comic Writers.’’ The intro- 
ductory lecture is fittingly a dissertation 
on the nature of wit and humor, in which 
occurs the following passage: ‘‘I will 
only add by way of general caution that 
there is nothing more ridiculous than 
laughter without a cause, nor anything 
more troublesome than what are called 
laughing people. A professed laugher 
is as contemptible and tiresome a charac- 
ter as a professed wit: the one is always 
contriving something to laugh at, the 
other is always laughing at nothing. An 
excess of levity is as impertinent as an 
excess of gravity.’’ 

If Hazlitt were living to-day in Amer- 
ica perhaps he would not have thought 
that a general caution against too much 
levity and too much laughter was neces- 
sary. Rather it seems that we all have 
become like the housemaid noted by 
Charles Lamb; we appear from the habit 
of ‘‘slaving” all the time, almost to 
have lost the capacity to be free and 
merry. James Bryce, in his fine and very 
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appreciative analysis of the American 
character in his ‘‘ American Common- 
wealth,’’ says, that though we are not an 
‘irreverent ’’ people, we are ‘‘ unrever- 
ent ;’’ that is, we have a habit of paying 
too little attention to talents, authority 
and men of high character; have an in- 
dependent, flippant fashion of treating 
certain things, and, in a word, lean too 
much on our individual opinions in every 
relation of life, which is a natural tend- 
ency and outgrowth of freedom and in- 
dependence. And yet he declares that 
Americans are a serious people. 

Others have noted the same thing, 
and, in fact, it is a peculiar outcome of 
the struggle for liberty that in self- 
governing countries like England and 
America, where civilization has certainly 
advanced rapidly, the people themselves 
seem tolack joyousness. The advance in 
gaining the comforts and blessings of 
life has been tremendous, and yet all 
observers and students of social life seem 
to agree that there is a ‘‘ less jocund 
spirit’? than in the old and evil days. 
By a peculiar paradox, it appears that 
the happier we are the more dismal we 
become. 

The explanations of this phenomenon 
have been many, but the chief one is that 
with the growth of general intelligence 
there has been an “‘increase of sensi- 
bility.’”” With the spread of education 
and reading all the people begin to think 
more of their condition than did the 
ordinary people of former times. There 
is a more nearly universal desire to get 
on; a fiercer rivalry; more ambition; 
more of that discontent with what has 
been accomplished for the individual 
which is said to be the sign of progress 
and a necessary condition of further im- 
provement. Ambition, energy, devotion 
to material interests are admirable and 
must be applauded, but the American 
people are becoming so intent upon one 
phase of life that they run the risk of 
getting to be as sad and ‘‘thin”’ as that 
shadow of a shade, Justice Shallow’s 
kinsman, Master Silence: ‘‘ He has been 
merry twice and once ere now.”’ 

“= It is not to be supposed because there 
is too little fun that Americans are ill- 
natured. The Americans are the best- 
natured people in the world. There is a 
sharp distinction between good nature 
and good humor. Good nature denotes 
‘* active benevolence,’ and this country 
is noted for the soundness of the people’s 
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hearts, their generosity and their desire 
to do kindness to their neighbors. A 
good-natured man may be irritable, 
irascible and very far from good-humored, 
and yet it may be found that his whole 
life has been occupied in doing acts of 
good nature. A good-humored man, on 
the other hand, may be a pirate, selfish, 
one who never goes out of his way to do 
a good-natured thing for others. If it is 
matter of choice between good nature and 
good humor, the good nature is to be -pre- 
ferred because it is the sign of a basic 
virtue; but the world would be better and 
merrier and the people would get on 
more delightfully and get more from life 
if they would but recognize the fact that 
good humor is, as Thackeray said, ‘‘ one 
of the very best articles of dress one can 
wear in society,’’ and that many who 
permit themselves to be ‘‘ ridden by their 
work’’ would begin to cease their de- 
nunciations of the world if they could 
but relax more frequently and give way 
to the spirit of fun; cultivate a sense of 
humor, warm and all-embracing as the 
sunshine which ‘‘ bathes its objects in a 
genial and abiding light.’’ 

It is a greivous mistake to suppose 
that dullness means dignity and that 
humor, geniality, fun are marks of folly 
or inferior understanding. Men of real 
humor, as Coleridge remarks, are always 
in some degree men of genius, and it is 
as true to-day as when Cervantes wrote 
it, that a good understanding is the real 
basis of true pleasantry. Cumberland 
said justly of the habit of keeping in 
good humor and of cultivating the cheer- 
ful and merry side of character: ‘‘I do 
not mean to expose my ideas to ingenious 
ridicule by maintaining that everything 
happens to every man for the best; but I 
will contend, that he who makes the best 
use of it fulfils the part of a wise and 
good man."’ 

Hard, selfish, wooden people have no 
humor, which, as Edwin P. Whipple 
says, is a humane influence, softening 
with mirth the ragged inequalities of ex- 
istence, prompting tolerant views of life, 
bridging over the spaces which separate 
the lofty from the lowly, the great from 
the humble, and making the whole world 
kin. The geniality which is the founda- 
tion of humor springs from the heart, 
and ‘‘ its essence is love;’’ it is an orna- 
ment and safeguard, and, as Walter Scott 
declares, ‘‘ defends from the insanities.’’ 
—FPublic Ledger. 
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THE CITY AND THE TEACHER. 


REV. J. LEONARD LEVY, D. D., PITTSBURG. 


Discretion shall preserve thee, understanding 
shall keep thee; to deliver thee from the way 
of the evil man, from the man that speaketh 
froward things.—Proverbs ii: 11, 12. 


Ta study of anthropology has made it 
clear, as far as it yet can, that from the be- 
ginning of his history, man appears to have 
been a gregarious animal. Like animals of 
a lower order, he has wondered in flocks 
and hordes. In the case of the human 
animal, tribes were formed, and the tribe 
was held together by some form of primitive 
government. 

Wherever man is found in his gregarious 
condition, there, too, is government found, 


the government being usually the expres- . 


sion of the intelligence and the character of 
the people controlled by the government. 
Wherever men recognize that the form of 
government under which they live is in- 
iquitous and unjust and whenever among 
the number of the governed, there is the 
necessary amount of heroism and love of 
truth, the days of the iniquitous govern- 
ment will be short. The State is the ex- 
pression of the people’s will. Where the 
people apparently have no will, you will 
find a Czsarism or Czarism. Where the 
people’s will runs riot, you will have an an- 
archism. But where the people’s will is 
well directed, where intelligence sways the 
true rulers of a country, there you will have, 
as far as the majority is able to appreciate 
their value, free institutions. There has 
been in the past a mighty struggle for the 
possession of liberal government ; and you 
must not conclude that because we of the 
United States imagine (and after all it is, 
to a degree, only imagination) that we have 
much freedom that, therefore, the poets’ and 
the prophets’ ideal of liberty has been 
realized. Long has been the way; mighty 
has been the combat; great has been the 
struggle and we have gained much, we 
here have some liberty, and were we true to 
the nation’s fathers we-should have more. 
But as far as man has progressed from the 
primeval tribal relations to a representative 

overnment such as that of the United 

tates, by so much further have we yet to 
travel, so much longer is the way before 
that bright day will dawn upon the earth, 
when Chauvinism will make way for ration- 
alism and when false and spurious patriot- 
ism will be prostrate before the ideal of the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Men have established a State so that the 
gregarious animal, man, may enjoy the 
greatest possible liberty and the great- 
est possible happiness, and the active 
elements in the State are its members, some 
more, some less, useful. Were we to in- 
vestigate the usefulness of the various ele- 
ments composing the State we should find 
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a variety of een. One would say that 
the most useful member is the capitalist, 
because it is through his ability to direct 
the activities into which the medium of ex- 
change can enter that wealth can be ac- 
cumulated, and because it is through his 
acquisitive faculties that wealth can be so 
amassed that, when intelligently and 
righteously used, it may become a source of 
unspeakable blessing. On the other hand, 
some will hold that the most useful factor 
in the development of the State is the 
laborer, for he it is that takes the raw 
material of the earth and builds it into the 
finished product. They feel that it is the 
laborer and the farmer, who delve below and 
till the soil and thus add to the wealth of 
the nation; that the capitalist without the 
laborer would be as a man without a wife, 
as a right hand without a left; that it is 
labor which endows wealth with its value, 
enabling it to reach the four corners of the 
earth and grow in worth; that it is labor 
which each year creates the new wealth of the 
year and that without labor wealth, as gen- 
erally understood, would soon become un- 
desirable and useless. 

There are others who feel that the idealist 
has ever been the most useful member of 
the State, and they turn to poet and painter, 
to preacher and prophet, to lawyer and 
ee and see in them the most helpful 

enefactors of humanity. They feel that 
the dreamers of dreams and the seers of 
visions have, in the last analysis, given to 
life its poetry and made the work-a-day 
world assume a holiday appearance. They 
feel that it is those whose words and arts 
have healed the sorrows of men, and brought 
to them messages of divine hope that have 
been the really useful members of society. 
Still others think that it is the brave warrior 
and the intrepid sailor who have been the 
most serviceable factors in the upbuilding 
of the State, for they have exercised the 
police power which has rendered commerce 
possible. They have unsheathed the sword 
at the nation’s command and risked life on 
the billowy ocean; they have sacrificed 
family and friendships and offered their 
lives on the altar of patriotism, and resign- 
ing the native heath and rushing into the 
thick of the battle’s fight they have foremost 
_— fallen in the interest of the welfare 
of the State. 

Not to convert this matter into an 
academic discussion, we may conclude that 
thus far we have not named the class of in- 
valuable workers in the State who are, at 
once, its most useful and beneficent factor. 
If we sit down and quietly think over the 
question we shall slowly but surely arrive 
at the conclusion that the State’s most 
helpful and useful members are its teachers, 
the instructors of its children. The teach- 
ers have been man’s most useful servants, 
man’s most valuable uplifters, for they have 
raised their hands ever to bless and never to 
curse, for they have been to man the prim- 
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ary elements of the highest civilization, the 
strength that comes from mind and heart 
and not from the fist bearing ‘‘the big 
stick.’’ 

If there are any who deserve our esteem 
and our honor, it is those who assume the 
burden of educating the little child. If 
there are any who are entitled to our rever- 
ence and our respect, it is those who indi- 
cate to the child the path of right and guide 
it in the way of truth. If there are any 
who are justly entitled more than others to 
our most distinguished consideration, it is 
those of whom may be said what the book 
of Proverbs says of discretion and under- 
standing, ‘‘they preserve thee and keep 
thee; thee deliver thee from the ways of 
darkness, from the man of preverseness 
whose ways are crooked.”’ 

The school-room, like a good home, is the 
place in which the dough is kneaded from 
which will be made either angels or devils. 
The school-room is the temple in which the 
child’s mind is attuned to the highest ideals 
and in which it is taught to respect, to 
reverence and to worship truth. The 
school-room is the place in which the child 
first learns to contemn the tyrant and de- 
spise the despot. The school-room is the 
place in which the child learns the sense of 
pepe by studying the laws of which 

istory and literature, mathematics and the 
applied sciences, are manifestations, and 
where it learns to realize its own littleness 
and the world’s greatness. The school- 
room is the place in which the Republic re- 
ceives its best support or its greatest blow. 
The school-room is the place in which the 
child learns that it is a member of society 
and becomes impressed with the fact that 
man must work for his fellowman, that we 
are ‘‘ all to be for one and one forall.’’ The 
school-room is the place where the child 
begins to appreciate that it is not the only 
creature on earth and that it has duties which 
it owes to others and which it has aright to 
expect others to perform towardit. For the 
upbuilding of free institutions, for the perpe- 
tuity of a liberal government, for the rearing 
of a free nation, commend me to the 
school-room of such an institution as our 
public schools, which are adorned by no 
shield, crescent or cross, but only the unde- 
nominational flag of the nation, which sends 
forth the command to those who teach 
under its aegis, that each child has its 
rights—rights, I say—rights, which must 
be respected; that each pupil has its in- 
alienable rights upon which no encroach- 
ment should be made; that education under 
the American flag must be as broad, as 
wide and as noble and as uplifting as the 
ideals for which the flag stands. When- 
ever you have schools endeavoring to fulfil 
such beneficent purposes; whenever you 
have influences such as these being exerted 
for the upbuilding of character, the repub- 
lic will be safe, liberty will be conserved, 
freedom will be safeguarded. 





The influence of a teacher, like that of a 
mother, is an indescribable power which 
cannot be measured in terms of physical 
significance. Wecan turn to our bank-books 
and observe how quickly our bank accounts 
grow. We can look over the list of the 
membership of a congregation and estimate 
the rapidity with which it increases; but 
we can never tell how quickly and how 
deeply moral influence grows. It is certain 
that when a child looks upon its teacher, it 
looks upon one who, to it, is a supreme 
arbiter in things right and wrong. ‘‘ My 
teacher told me so’? is the highest tribute 
that those who rear the young can have 
paid to them; but it is, at the same time, a 
phrase of tremendous significance as illus- 
trating the unspeakable power which the 
teacher exercises over the young. How 
often do parents hear from their children, 
sometimes all too vigorously, as a triumph- 
ant argument offered in rebuttal to the 
elder’s arguments, ‘‘ My teacher doesn’t say 
that!’’ ‘* My teacher doesn’t believe that!’’ 
‘* My teacher doesn’t accept such proof !’’ 
The teacher’s example is the child’s moral 
sunlight. The teacher’s influence over the 
little one is of such a tremendous power that 
not even by machines capable of rendering 
the most minute calculations can we tell 
what good or evil they will invoke upon the 
child. The power of teachers who possess 
the character of an Arnold of Rugby ora Hor- 
ace Mann, is second only to the parents’ and 
often even surpasses that of the most careful 
and capable parent. When we remember 
that for five or six hours a day, for ten 
months in the year, during the formative 
period of life, the child comes under the 
sway of a teacher who can exert a benignant 
or malignant influence, we can realize that 
seeds are, during this time, being dropped 
in fruitful soil, and that they will blossom 
into benign influences or they will grow 
into deadly upas trees that may blast the 
soul-life of the child. When Napoleon was 
asked what the French people needed most 
in his day, he answered, *‘ Mothers!’’ Were 
we of this country asked the same question 
we might truly say, ‘‘ Teachers, teachers! ’’ 
whether in the home or in the school. 

Such being the valuable influence of the 
teacher upon the life of the child, you would 
imagine that the teacher would be every- 
where respected. It is unfortunately true 
that here in America the people are not 
abundantly gifted with the sense of rever- 
ence. Somehow this young, vigorous people 
seems to lack that sense of respect for things 
sacred and for persons exalted which we 
find abundantly manifested among other 
peoples. Few of us realize, even to a slight 
decree, the principle inculcated in ancient 
Israel that sought to inspire the child with 
the deepest reverence for the teacher. The 


‘great leaders of Israel have left it as their 


opinion that when reverence for the teacher 
ceases to exist, the State will fast fall into 
decay. I have here a few citations from the 
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sacred literature of the Hebrews which will 
bear evidence to the esteem in which the 
teacher was held and which inculcate the 
profoundest respect for those who furnish 
the valued nourishment for mind aud soul. 
Let me read a few to you: ‘‘ Let thy respect 
for thy teacher be as great as thy 
reverence for God. Let thy respect for thy 
teacher be even greater than that which 
thou showest thy parents. The pupil who 
does not rise before his teacher is deemed a 
sinner. It is forbidden toa pupil to sit in 
his a. Every service which a servant 
performs for his master, the pupil should 
perform for his teacher.’’ 

Surely we say ‘‘Amen’”’ to these sweet 
sentiments, for in this age of graft and 
craft, in these days of rampant materialism, 
in this era of idolatrous worship of physical 
might and brute force, it is our teachers 
who are the gentle missionaries of a high 
idealism, the dispensers of a gospel of 
sweetness and light, the ides and pro- 
tectors of our children as they endeavor to 
walk on the rugged road which leads to 
justice triumphant and righteousness en- 
throned. It is our teachers who, in spite of 
the greed for gold and the false doctrines of 
a shallow society, are disseminating the 
seed of truths which shall provide food for 
heart and mind, who are, in a word, educat- 
ing our children. For where teachers are 
true to the profession espoused they are not 
satisfied with giving knowledge, with in- 


sisting upon the child, parrot-like, giving 
evidences of a memory burdened with quo- 


tations. This is not education, but the 
counterfeit of it. I, for one, shall never con- 
sider that education which merely stocks the 
mind with a series of facts and brilliant 
sayings. That alone is worthy ofthe name 
of education which ‘‘draws out’’ the 
faculties of the mind and heart, which en- 
ables the child to control its emotions by 
the power of reason and which adds to cold 
logic the warmth of goodness. This the 
true teacher does and the well-chosen text- 
books are a powerful aid to this end; for 
when the well-selected story of human 
courage, of tender sympathy, devotion to 
principle, is recited, the skilled teacher, by 
personal example if possible, but certainly 
by dexterous discussion, will drive home to 
the child’s consciousness the valuable 
lesson, as no text, maxim or proverb ever 
can. Indeed the teacher is the most valu- 
able and useful force in the State’s develop- 
ment, giving to those who are to mold the 
destiny of coming generations the source of 
power. 

Yet here we stand in the presence of those 
who are exerting so large an influence on 
the moral and intellectual character of our 
offspring, and we pay them the doubtful 
compliment of indifference and the disre- 
spect of insufficient support. Why, we pay 
many of them salaries little higher than 
that which man 
offer to our cooks and which even low- 
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priced laborers would scorn to take. We 
demand of them qualities of character and 
ability of high order and reward them with 
stipends which would be ludicrous if offered 
to bricklayers and hod carriers and to many 
whose work requires an inferior amount of 
knowledge and skill. The teacher has been 
man’s noble servant and has been, as a con- 
consequence, among the despised and the 
rejected of man. We do not appreciate 
those who serve us most and if it be true 
that ‘‘no prophet is without honor save it 
be in his own country,’’ it is equally true 
that no teachers are without honor save it 
be in the midst of those who should have 
honored them most. In proportion to the 
useful service rendered, there is no body of 
servants, and I use the term servant in its 
highest significance, that has received at the 
hands of man less consideration, less respect 
and less eye A than they. We have 
medals for those who take human life in the 
fierceness of battle; we have decorations for 
those who pour shot and shell into the 
enemy’s battleships; we have orders of 
merit for those who render valuable service 
to their country; and even here in apenas | 
we have a Hero Fund with which to rewar 
the singular acts of human courage. But 
for the teacher whose whole life is one of 
determined heroism, of continuous suffer- 
ing, we have no pension, no order of merit, 
no medals, not even a living wage. 

The experiences of teachers, especially of 
those who give instruction in the ward 
schools, may be not unjustly compared to 
those of the people of Israel. The Jewish 
people, or Israel, have, for centuries, been 
denied and derided, scorned and hated ; yet 
they have, despite all that has been said to 
the contrary, rendered a very distinguished 
service to civilization. They have given 
to the world the themes of its moral and 
spiritual life, and indicated the path man- 
kind must tread if they are to reach the 
Zion of righteousness. Psalmist and Sabbath 
and Saviour they gave. The Bible and the 
ideal of ‘‘the beauty of holiness’’ they 
gave. The accepted spiritual treasure of 
mankind is Israel’s gift, no matter where 
challenged, it matters not where denied. 
To-day the highest civilization is reared in 
honor of a Jew whose very brethren are so 
often treated with the greatest scorn. The 
world has its reward for these gifts; it 
shows its appreciation by absorbing Israel’s 
spiritual wealth and by rejecting those from 
whom it has obtained it. In a word, it 


| were useless to deny that the Jewish people 


have rendered invaluable services to human- 
ity and have received at its hands indescrib- 
able cruelty and from its churches the ban 
and damnation. 

So it is with the teacher who inflames the 
mind of the child by the light of truth, who 
inspires its heart with a love of goodness 
and develops its body by proper instruction; 
whose days are passed in unselfish labor 
and whose nights must be given up to 
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study ; whose whole life is one of sacrifice 
and whose old age must, almost of neces- 
ity, be totally unprovided for; by whose 
experience the child is made wise and by 
whose effort it is trained as a social factor : 
this teacher is, by the facts of the case, the 
denied and the derided and the neglected 
among civicservants. Weof Pittsburg and 
Allegheny are especially blameworthy in 
this respect. I have here a statement 
issued by the Salary Committee of the 
Pittsburg Teachers’ Association, which 
shows that the young wonien (and as most 
of the teachers in ward schools are women, 
I shall refer to the women only), who.train 
our children receive for their first year’s 
salary, as soon as they are fortunate enough 
to find employment, the sum of $400 a year, 
or $7.69 per week, and this salary has only 
been iu vogue since September rst, 1904. 
Now, as it is modestly estimated that a 
teacher can live for $7.00 per week, and as 
far as I am concerned I can scarcely under- 
stand how this can be done in Pittsburg, it 
leaves a young woman 69 cents a week, 
during the first year of her public service, to 
provide for ‘‘ dress, laundry, books and tui- 
tion, car-fare, church, physician, dentist and 
incidentals.’’ Even after seven years of ser- 
vice, during which there has been a uniform 
increase of $50 per year, she can only re- 
ceive $750 a year or $14.42 per week, in 
Pittsburg, one of the dearest cities of which 
I know, in return for services the most use- 
ful to the moral and intellectual life of the 
community. The city of Allegheny seems 
to offer no higher rewards to the teacher for 
her invaluable service. In the ‘‘ Advance 
Sheets ’’ of the reports of the United States 
Bureau of Education, Chapter LIII, dealing 
with ‘‘ Current Topics,’’ I find the authori- 
tative statement that across the river the 
ward school teacher receives but $400 a year 
for the first year and a maximum salary of 
$650 a year, or $12.50 per week. 

This, to me, is an evidence of a shameful 
lack of appreciation on the part of the pub- 
lic for the most distinguished service 
rendered by the most useful body in the 
State. This, to me, is an evidence of a 
heartless want of sympathy with the high 
ideals of education, and it is well that the 
teachers themselves have reminded us of 
our dereliction of duty. If all that the 
teachers ask, the increase of fitty per cent. 
above the present salaries, were granted, it 
would cost Pittsburg about two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year more than 
is now paid; and as the taxable property of 
this city in 1904 is about $450,000,000, the 
increase would represent an added tax of 
about one-half mill per year. The same 
small increase in taxation in Allegheny 
would, probably, more than pay the north- 
side teachers all they ask. ‘ 

It is time that we show our appreciation 
of the teachers’ services in a tangible form. 
Some few of us may occasionally visit a 
school and express our satisfaction at the 
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progress made by our children. Some few 
of us may, now and again, volunteer a com- 
plimentary remark concerning the teacher’s 
ability and patience. But it takes more 
than ‘‘sweet nothings,’’ desirable as 
they may be, to pay the board bill 
and the laundry bill at the end of 
the week or month. It is a pity, perhaps, 
that those whose duty it is to inculcate a 
high idealism must keep their feet on the 
earth and deal with the practical side of life 
and its issues; but so long as we live in a 
wage-paying age, which rewards workers 
not for the service rendered but according 
to the law of supply and demand, so long 
will ‘‘the laborer be worthy of the hire,’ 
and so long should the hire be as high as 
conditions will warrant. The teacher has 
a right to expect from the city more than 
that which Wolsey asks of Cromwell when 
he says: 

‘* When I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no men- 

tion ; 
Of me more must be heard of, say I taught 
thee.’’ 

The teacher has a right to say, ‘‘ Before I 
am dead, before Iam forgotten, give me at 
least sufficient to enable me to live in self- 
respecting convenience; give me at least 
enough to warrant me devoting my life to 
the cause of education.’’ The teachers’ de- 
mands impress me with their conservative 
and just character, and I, for one, hope that 
the citizens of'the twin cities will give a 
hearty assent tothem. In fact, public senti- 
ment to day seems to endorse their righteous 
appeal, and the Central Boards of Education 
can, I hope, be relied upon to entertain the 
proposition favorably. 

There are in this city to-day 877 teachers 
who receive a weekly salary of $14.40 and 
less; there are 100 who receive $17.30 and 
more. I do not happen to have the figures 
of the Allegheny salaries, but I presume 
that the teachers in the 26 schools receive 
amounts on a similar scale. Is it right 
that this band of heroines should not re- 
ceive greater consideration? Think you 
that you would like your children treated 
that way? ‘‘In all things whatsoever ye 
would have others do unto you, do ye unto 
them likewise’’ is a beautiful Christian 
sentiment, and especially in this city, which 
is, externally at least, so strongly Christian, 
we have a right to ask for Christian justice 
and equity being shown to those who are 
training the young. I cannot withhold the 
opinion that if at the back of this demand 
there were some political move in which the 
city fathers were interested, there would be 
but little delay in bringing the matter to a 
close. Now that the case must rest on its 
justice and equity, considerable time must 
pass before final action will be taken, 

Government statistics seem to show that 
where true education prevails, crime dimin- 
ishes, and I could appeal to the low motive 
of self-interest that the teacher’s demands. 
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be granted. I could show that the increased 
tax to the cities would, probably, be offset 
by a diminution of expense in the police 
departments; but such an argument, though 
practical, were unworthy. I could show 
that the inducement to increase the _— 
sonnel of the teaching staff is small indeed 
and that it is again to our own interest to 
raise the salaries because of the future of 
our children. But I shall not stop to do so, 
except to say that it is to me a marvel how 
so many young women, corteous, refined, 
cultured and exemplary, have so long served 
under such adverse circumstances, and how 
so many consent to enter a profession, that 
is so little appreciated, so ill paid; and that 
it is a marvel to methat, under such circum- 
stances, we meet with such uniform ex- 
cellence of character as is manifested by the 
public school teacher. I could show you 
that by yielding to the teachers’ request our 
cities will be making a profitable invest- 
ment and although I know that no argu- 
ment seems to carry more weight than that 
which touches the pocketbook, I shall not 
insult your intelligence by appealing to so 
low a motive. The basis of my appeal to 
the cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny must 
be that of self respect. We honor ourselves 
when we honorour instructors. We respect 
ourselves when we show respect to those 
who are guiding our children and training 
the future citizens of thiscountry. But the 
day is long past when this respect should 
be limited to idle compliments. The cities 
which form the greatest industrial center of 
the world, whose per-capita wealth is about 
the highest in the country, whose increase 
in wealth in the last twenty-five years has 
been one of the wonders of the world, whose 
citizens are renowned for the generous 
promptings and broad-hearted kindness, 
should, without hesitation yield graciously 
and generously to the demand made by their 
teachers. 

We expect much of the teachers though 
we give them so little. They must look 
almost like products of Worth to train the 
child in habits of neatness and self-respect. 
They are expected to have a knowledge 
almast encyclopedic in character. They 
are required to be models of all the graces 
and exemplars of all the virtues. They are 
expected to indulge in the luxuries of 
student life, to support the church, to exer- 
cise breadth of feeling and refinement of 
tastes. We expect them to be all this and 
to do all, and in return we pay the largest 
number of them from $1.00 to $2.00 a day, a 
price for which a plumber would scarcely 
repair a faucet in a bath-room. Such a 
want of consideration should be speedily 
amended by the means suggested. The de- 
mand is fair and just and right, and in all 
justice, fairness and right should be 
met and granted. Here is the educational 
Grand Army of our Republic, the grandest 
army that the nation has among its ser- 
vants, rendering the most useful service to 
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the nation, among the least respected, 
practically speaking, of all! Alas, we have 
rmitted this, toa great degree, by allow- 
ing practical politics to enter into our educa- 
tional life and so long as we allow this we 
must expect adverse conditions to prevail. 
We shall not obtain the proper reward for 
teacher’s valued service until we have the 
courage to strike at the monster which has 
placed its slimy coil about our school sys- 
tem, until we are brave enough and capable 
enough to take politics out of the schools 
and bid the practical politician to leave the 
schools alone. So long as practical politics 
involves the schools’ life so long will it be 
probable that the unjust methods will pre- 
vail. We must save our birthright by 
using every influence to keep politics out of 
the schools, by securing the bane of educa- 
tion from the evil powers of ward politics. 
Wisely working in this direction the boards 
will have the financial resources to ade- 
quately pay theteachers. Wisely agitatin 
in this direction we shall see cueinalihel 
—_ truth that ‘‘ the laborer is worthy of his 
ae.” 


— 





A PRAYER. 





BY S. WEIR MITCHELL. 





“And in Thy majesty ride prosperously, be- 
cause of truth and meekness and righteousness; 
and Thy right hand shall teach Thee terrible 
things.’’—Psalm 45: 4. 


Almighty God! eternal source 
Of every arm we dare to wield, 

Be Thine the thanks, as Thine the force, 
On reeling deck or stricken field ; 

The thunder of the battle hour 

Is but the whisper of Thy power. 


By Thee was given the thought that bowed 
All hearts upon the victor deck, 
When high above the battle’s shroud 
The white flag fluttered o’er the wreck, 
And Thine the hand that checked the cheer 
In that wild hour of death and fear. 


O Lord of Love! be Thine the grace 
To teach, amid the wrath of war, 
Sweet pity for a humbled race, 
Some thought for those in lands afar, 
Where sad-eyed women vainly yearn 
For those who never shall return. 


Great Master of earth’s mighty school 
Whose children are of every land, 
Inform with love our alien rule, 
And stay with us Thy warning hand 
If tempted by imperial greed, 
We in Thy Watchful eyes exceed. 


That, in the days to come, O Lord! 
When we ourselves have passed away, 
And all are gone who drew the sword, 
The children of our breed may say, 
These were our sires who, ree: great, 
Could strike yet spare the fallen State. 


Harper's Weekly. 
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LINCOLN’S FIRST THANKSGIV- 
ING PROCLAMATION. 





HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





** ABRAHAM,” called a voice, scarcely 
audible. The speaker lay on her humble 
cot, dying. The young wife of a pioneer 
backwoodsman, she was sacrificing her 
life to its fortitude. The pioneer’s 
‘*shack’’ was without windows, and its 
doors stood open to the sunlight, which 
danced on the floor of trampled earth. 

‘* What is it?’’ he asked, in a troubled 
voice, as he hastened to her side. 

She drew him into the loving folds of 
her feeble arms, and said, in a voice weak 
and tremulous, yet still thrilling with a 
mother’s love and hope: ‘‘I am going to 
leave you. Abe—and—oh, how hard it is 
to part with you! How beautiful it is 
outdoors! It is beautiful wherever God 
is, and .I am going to meet Him in a 
brighter world than this. I learned to 
love Him at the old camp-meetings, and 
I want you to learn to love Him, too. 

*‘T have not had much to make me 
happy,”’ she continued, still more slowly, 
and with aheavysigh. ‘‘I have not had 
a great deal tc make me happy—far less 
than some folks have had—but my voice 
has never failed to rise in praise when- 
ever a feeling of thanksgiving has come 
to me. 

‘‘Abraham Lincoln, you have my heart. 
I am thankful God gave you to us. Love 
everybody, hinder nobody, and the world 
will be glad some day that you were born. 
This is a beautiful world to the loving 
and believing. I am grateful for life, for 
everything ; but, more than all else, be- 
cause you have my heart.”’ 

‘*But he can’t sing, Nancy!’’ 

A tall pioneér in buckskin stood in the 
cabin doorway. He saw death’s shadow 
in the sunlight that fell on the floor. He 
had added a ripple of laughter to his 
words, for he wanted to cheer his wife, 
even though she was passing from him. 

The woman was silent. Thomas Lin- 
coln approached his wife’s deathbed. 
Then he repeated his words still more 
kindly, ‘‘ But he can’t sing like you, 
Nancy.’’ 

‘* The heart sings in many ways,’’ she 
replied, very feebly. ‘‘ Some hearts make 
other hearts sing. Abraham may not 
have my voice, but he has my heart, and 
he may make others sing. I am going 
now.”’ 
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The cool October wind rustled among 
the great trees, causing their leaves to 
ripple like the waves of the sea, wimpling 
and dimpling under the whispering wind. 
The woman turned her head toward the 
split logs that formed one of the walls of 
thecabin. Nervously her fingers twitched 
the coverlet; once she opened her eyes; 
once she said, softly, oh, so softly, ‘‘ My 
Abraham!’’ Once she tried to lift her- 
self to see him; once—she trembled—and 
then lay still. 

“*She’s gone, Abr’am! ”’ 

The father and son made her coffin 
with their own hands, and buried her 
under the trees. Poor little Abraham 
could say nothing. He had been used 
to hardships, but this seemed more than 
he could endure. 

It was a rude grave when it was fin- 
ished, but since then the people of Indiana 
have honored the memory of its occu- 
pant. A monument lifts its marble white- 
ness towards the sky, and pilgrims kneel 
at its base, with prayers of thanksgiving. 
But long before this, long before her 
motherhood became sacred to the great 
nation, a ragged, hatless boy sat on the 
grass green mound and dreamed and 
listened in memory to the songs she had 
sung. 

* & ne * * * 

The battle of Gettysburg had been 
fought and won, aud on July 4th, 1863, 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, issued a proclamation to the peo- 
ple which contained these memorable 
words: ‘‘ The President especially desires 
that, on this day, He whose will, not 
ours, should evermore be done, be every- 
where remembered and reverenced with 
profoundest gratitude.’’ ‘The heart of his 
mother had inspired him once more. 

Great crowds serenaded him at the 
White House. Shouting multitudes 
swarmed over the green slopes. Old 
Glory rippled in the breeze, and afar the 
cannon of victory shook the magnolia- 
covered hills. 

Lincoln looked out upon the sea of 
humanity. His face was dark with sor- 
row and wrinkled with care. Slowly it 
beamed with the light of love and the 
warmth of human kindness. He began 
tospeak. The multitude ceased cheering. 

‘*T sincerely thank God for the occa- 
sion of this call.’’ 

None but he heard in the words the 
tones of that mother who was looking on 
him from the home of the angels. It 
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was the same tone that had been heard 
so often in the shack cabin beneath the 
flaming maples. 
* * * * 
One day, while seated in his private 
office in Washington, the past moved, 
pauorama like, before him. He saw the 
wigwam of his father, the far-stretching 
prairie, the oaks, the pines and the maples 
that surrounded his boyhood’s home, the 
cot where his mother died. He could 
hear her dying wordsanew. In the long- 
remembered tones of boyhood and youth 
that had come to him like the echoes of 
the reverent minors of an anthem sent 
heavenward; like soft sweet notes of peace 
trembling through the throbs of a mighty 
song of triumph, increasing its grandeur 
by contrast, they came to him with the 
soul-compelling force of a mother’s lov- 
ing benediction. 


* 
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Then he saw life. He saw the nation’s 
life in hisown. He heard the name of 
Lincoln ringing everywhere. His 
mother’s heart seemed to have gone into 
the hearts of the people, and the notes 
were notes of praise. 

He must issue a Thanksgiving pro- 
clamation. It was imperative, for the 
war had already ushered in the dawn of 
emancipation. It was issued on October 
3d, in Gettysburg’s memorable year, just 
about the anniversary of his mother’s 
death. It gave new life to the old Amer- 
ican custom that has set aside the last 
Thursday in November as a respite in 
toil for a nation’s gratitude to be ex- 
pressed. 

His mother's heart beat in unison with 
his when he wrote that proclamation, 
and his heart was the heart of the people 
whom he knew so well.— Success. 





° 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not killit or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping. —Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 


I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 

I expect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 





HERE have been charges made in 
leading newspapers that many 
school teachers in one of our largest 
counties have been compelled to pay for 
their places, have been assessed for ad- 
vancement in the schools, and have been 
called upon to pay assessments at elec- 
tion times by the men who control the 
politics of the said county. It is claimed 


that this system of graft is not confined 
to that section alone, but that it prevails 
to a greater or less extent in different 
parts of the State. 
teachers’ institutes so declare. 


Reports from various 
At a re- 








cent institute in one of the counties alle- 
gations were brought before the com- 
mittee on resolutions that certain politi- 
cians had been practicing for a number of 
years a system of graft on the public 
school teachers that was a blow at the 
profession as well as at individuals. It 
was brought to light that whenever a 
person competent to teach applied to one 
of these men for a school, he or she was 
informed that the position would be forth- 
coming provided a certain sum of money 
was paid down, a further sum to be paid 
in instalments. The teachers were unable 
to find any one willing to testify, and 
were, on account of lack of evidence, 
unable to proceed against the offenders. 
They have appointed a committee to 
look into the matter and report at the 
next session of the institute. At that 
session it is likely that action will be 
taken to prevent in the future graft of 
the kind mentioned. It is alleged that 
teachers were not only compelled to pay 
a price for their schools, but also were 
assessed for various purposes at regular 
intervals. Already, it is stated, the ac- 
tion taken by these teachers has re- 
sulted in good, as recently they have not 
been called upon to pay the assessments 
formerly charged against them. ‘This is 
an infamous offense. The guilty parties 
should be in prison as criminals and not 
voting in school boards as decent citizens. 
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THE Harrisburg Telegraph says: 
‘‘There is matter for pride and gratifi- 
cation in the fact that the Harrisburg 
school district was awarded a gold medal 
for its exhibit of art work at the St. 
Louis exposition. This exhibit was 
entered in competition with art displays 
from the schools of many other cities in 
the United States, and it is especially 
pleasing to note that the Harrisburg dis- 
play, in the opinion of the judges, was 
superior to that from any other third 
class city. Harrisburg sent to the Edu- 
cational Department at St. Louis many 
beautiful drawings designed and executed 
by the pupils of her public schools; with 
them were sent specimens of bead work 
and basket work, the whole forming a 
charming exposition of the artistic taste 
and execution of her school children, and 
of the capability of her teachers. These 
teachers, who deserve commendation for 
imparting knowledge to their pupils and 
for cultivating their taste for the arts are 
Miss Mary H. Hogan, Miss Gertrude E. 
Fosnaught and Mr. Carleton C. McCall. 





THE ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





HE fourteenth annual convention of 
the Department of City and Borough 
Superintendence will be held at Harris- 
burg, February 7th and 8th. County 
Superintendents, Normal School princi- 
pals, High School principals, principals 
of Graded Schools, School Directors, and 
all who are interested in the cause of edu- 
cation are most cordially invited to attend 
the sessions of this department, as well as 
that of the School Directors, which will 
be held on February 8th and gth, at the 
same time with and immediately follow- 
ing that of the Superintendents. Full 
reports of the proceedings of these meet- 
ings will be given in our issues for March 
and April. We have just received from 
President W. W. Rupert, of Pottstown, 
the programme of exercises as follows: 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 

10:30 A. M.—Devotional exercises. 

President’s Inaugural Address—Supt. W. 
W. Rupert, Pottstown. 

History of the City and Borough Superin- 
tendents’ Convention of Pennsylvania—R. 
K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 

2 Pp. M.—Appointment of Committees on 
Nomination of Officers, Resolutions, etc. 

Report of Committee on Course of Study 
—J. M. Berkey, Chairman, Johnstown. 

Discussion—John A. Gibson, Butler, and 
Elmer E. Garr, Carbondale. 
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General Discussion. 

8 p. M.—Music (arranged by Supt. L. O. 
Foose. ) 

Address—Dr. J. H. Harris, President 
Bucknell University. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 

Individual Instruction vs Class Instruc- 
tion—Supt. Henry Pease, Titusville. 

Discussion—Chas. Lose, Williamsport, 
and U. G. Smith, Meadville. 

General Discussion. 

10: 30 A. M.—What Relation Should Exist 
between the High School and the State 
— School—Supt. Grant Norris, Brad- 

ock. 

Discussion—Fred W. Robbins, Bethlehem, 
and J. L. Allison, Wilkinsburg. 

General Discussion. 

2P. M.—Teachers’ Contracts—E. E. Miller, 
Bradford. 

Discussion—B. F. Patterson, Pottsville, 
and S. H. Dean, Mount Carmel. 

General Discussion. 

The Essentials of Successful Teaching of 
History—John B. McMaster, University of 
Penna., Philadelphia. 

8 p. M.—-The Proper Basis for Promotion 
in City Schools—Joseph Howerth, Sha- 
mokin. 

Discussion—A. R. Rutt, 
Atreus Wanner, York. 

General Discussion. 


This will be the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Directors’ Department of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion. The meetings will be held in 
Assembly Hall. The officers of the 
Directors’ Association are as follows: 
President, Rev. E. S. Hassler, Grove 
City ; Vice-Presidents, H. M. Lessig, 
Pottstown, J. A. McMillan, Carnegie, 
and Josiah Cope, Lincoln University ; 
Recording Secretary, D. S. Bast, Allen- 
town ; Corresponding Secretary, A. M. 
Keifer, Greenville ; Treasurer, Jas. W. 
Howarth, Glen Riddle ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Wm. M. Bowen, Chester, S. M. 
Wakefield, Red Stone, A. H. Bell, 
Greensburg, Dr. M. L. Hershey, Harris- 
burg, H. W. Shick, Reading ; and Legis- 
lative Committee, M. L. McMillan, 
Nicholson, Hon. R. L. Myers, Camp 
Hill, Wm. Repp, Old Forge, F. R. Stot- 
ler, Wilkinsburg, Capt. Joseph Matchette, 
Catasauqua. The programme will be 
given in our next issue. 

The usual rate of one and one-third 
fare on the card-order system is granted 
by the Trunk Line railroad association. 
The committees of each convention de- 
sire to make these meetings very profit- 
able, and the fact that the Legislature 
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will be in session is additional inducement 
for the attendance of Superintendents and 
Directors, which should be general. 








ONE OF THE BEST LESSONS. 


NE of the best lessons of life is ‘‘ to 
help the needy,’’ whether out of our 
limited means or out of our abundance. 
Better the former than the latter, for then 
our giving costs something. It needs a 
brave man, as well as a good man, to be 
a wisely generous giver, and he must 
have the habit of giving. There are 
many goody-goody people who applaud 
givers and approve giving by others, but 
who themselves have donors’ paralysis. 
People give who have the habit of giv- 
ing, and this habit must be encouraged 
in childhood, and strengthened in youth 
and middle age, if we are to have gener- 
ous old men. One of the Philadelphia 
papers tells this pleasant story of good 
work in certain of the public schools of 
the city. It is good training of the chil- 
dren there or anywhere else : 

** Wagon-loads of fruit, vegetables and 
provisions donated by the children of the 
public schools were distributed among 
hospitals, nurseries, old people’s homes, 
orphanages and poor families. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of the schools 
have the children’s Thanksgiving gifts 
been more generous or of such varied 
character. 

‘* The custom, which is generally ob- 
served in the elementary schools through- 
out the city, grew from a very small be- 
ginning. More than twenty years ago 
Miss Anne H. Hall, principal of the 
School of Observation and Practice, in a 
talk to her pupils of the lessons of 
Thanksgiving Day, illustrated her re- 
marks with the story of a poor family of 
whose dire condition she had personal 
knowledge. Much to her surprise many 
of her pupils brought with them to school 
next day many good things for the relief 
of that particular family. 

‘* Contrasted with this small beginning 
the wealth of good things donated by the 
School of Practice children almost filled 
the main corridor of the Normal School 
building. The gifts included turkeys, 
chickens, cranberries, potatoes, celery, 
pumpkins, cabbages, cauliflowers, onions, 
turnips,cereals, crackers, biscuits, grapes, 
oranges, raisins, figs, nuts, jams, olives, 
tea, coffee, sugar, books, toys and cloth- 
ing. 
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‘In all, the gifts filled about nine 
wagons. Liberal donations were made to 
St. Vincent’s Catholic Orphanage Asy- 
lum, Twentieth and Race streets; the 
Jane Kent Day Nursery, 302 North Six- 
teenth street; the Maternity Hospital, 
333 Washington avenue, and the Young 
Jewish Women’s Union, 422 Bainbridge 
street. A basket containing a chicken, 
vegetables, provisions and fruit was sent 
to each of five poor families, and a wagon- 
load of eatables, including turkeys, 
chickens, etc., and a quantity of clothing, 
was sent to a school in a poor neigh- 
borhood for distribution among the famil- 
ies of the pupils. 

‘* Many of the School of Practice chil- 
dren refused help from their parents and 
purchased their gifts out of their pocket- 
money savings. This unselfishness re- 
sulted in many mothers taking donations 
to the schools to be added to their chil- 
dren’s gifts. One of these mothers said 
she regarded the spirit of unselfishness 
engendered by remembering the poor and 
sick as one of the most important lessons 
taught in the school. Many mothers 
spent several hours in the school helping 
Miss Hall and the janitors apportion the 
gifts for distribution.”’ 





THOUGHTS TO THINK. 





HE small, folding card of points for 
‘* daily examination of the teacher,’’ 
which is issued by Supt. H. I. Painter to 
the teachers of Butler county, is full of 
suggestion. Questions upon this card 
are made subject of inquiry and discus- 
sion at the local institutes and other 
meetings of teachers. Of course, no one 
is equal to all this, nor will any wise 
teacher give himself or herself a hundred 
per cent. upon all these points for any 
day in the week or any week in the term. 
But they should be very helpful to earnest 
teachers, and still more so to those who 
are careless. The fifty-two points upon 
the card are as follows: 

1. Do I truly believe that, ‘‘ As is the 
teacher, so is the school ?’’ 

2. Do I truly realize the full responsibility 
resting upon me as teacher? 

3. DoI come to school early every morn- 
ing, have my house nicely prepared for my 
pupils, and when they come do I greet each 
one of them with a pleasant smile and a 
friendly ‘‘ Good-morning ?’’ 

4. Is my prarenme the best that I can 
prepare, and do I follow it strictly ? 

5. Am I careful about the ventilation of 
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my school-room, and do I guard against un- 
necessary and dangerous exposure of my 
a a ? 

. Am I careful about my own health, and 
do I take plenty of rest, sleep and exercise? 

7. Am I daily studying and devising, 
planning and executing ways and means to 
make my teaching more interesting and 
more valuable? 

8. Is my school-room neat and clean, taste- 
fully decorated and homelike, or do I allow 
waste paper, apple cores, pieces of bread, 
ashes, etc., to hide under the stove, back of 
the chart, or behind the door? 

g. Am I really teaching school or am I 
only keeping school? 

1o. Am I by precept and by cneunghe, by 
biography and by illustration inculcating 
into my pupils’ hearts these seven school 
virtues : Promptness, kindness, politeness, 
diligence, truthfulness, revereuce and obe- 
dience ? 

11. Do I stop to consider that the eyes and 
the ears and the tongues of my pupils, 
patrons, friends and foes, follow me outside 
of school hours just as closely as they do 
whilst I teach ? 

12. Am I aware of the fact that a school 
poorly disciplined is a school poorly taught ? 

13. Do I realize that for every wrong deed 
done in school there is a cause, and that to 
prevent the repetition of the deed, the cause 
must be removed ? 

14. Am I orderly myself, or do I séme- 
times make noise to drown noise? 

15. Am I evercross and crabbed and harsh 
and nervous, easily provoked, easily an- 
gered, much given to fault finding and 
scolding ? 

16. Do I promise, threaten or try to scare 
my pupils into discipline? 

17. Am I kind and polite and fair and 
strict with my pupils? 

18. Do I ever give unnecessary rules, 
orders, commands or directions, and do I 
see that all necessary ones are given and 
strictly obeyed ? 

19. Do I ever use the voice or the call bell 
when the cyes would be more effective ? 

20. Do I encourage the dull, timid, poor 
child and give him a little special care over 
the rough places, or do I reprove him for 
his backwardness ? 

21. Do I aim to keep my pupils employed ? 

22. Do I spend as much time upon the 
play ground as I should do? 

23. Do I allow running, shoving, throw- 
ing, wrestling or hollowing in the school- 
room during intermissions ? 

24. Are my larger pupils and those of 
influential parents given more — 
than are my younger pupils and those of 
poorer parents ? 

25. Do I resort to corporal punishment 
when I find it to be necessary, or do I allow 
a spoiled child to spoil my school ? 

26. Do I prepare myself so as to teach 
each recitation in a plain, concise, forcible 
and logical manner? 
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27. Do I always ask the pupils where each 
lesson begins and ends ? 

28. Do I get and hold attention? Is it 
forced or spontaneous? 

29. DoI discriminate between important 
and unimportant points, and do I teach 
accordingly ? 

-30. A recitation should be for all of the 
pupils all of the time. Are mine such? 

31. A recitation should be of the pupils, 
for the pupils and by the pupils. How are 
mine? 

32. Do I do much of the reciting myself? 

33. Are my pupils taught to be original 
in their answers, or do they commit and 
recite the exact words of their text-book ? 

34. Do I make any difference between in- 
ductive and deductive teaching ? 

35. Do I correlate kindred subjects, and 
do I teach current events with history and 
geography? 

36. Do I ask leading questions and such 
as can be answered by yes and no? 

37. Dol review daily ? Do I givea written 
test frequently ? 

38. Do I dwell upon that which pupils 
already know? 

39. Do I fully understand the difference 
between teaching and telling? Which am 
I doing? 

40. Are my questions clear, concise, log- 
ical, and do my pupils answer in full state- 
ments ? 

41. Dol accept faulty language and care- 
less work from my pupils, or do I insist 
upon each pupil doing his or her best? 

42. Do I daily have some work done on 
the blackboard and carefully inspected by 
the pupils? 

43. Are my recitations quite often inter- 
rupted by pupils speaking or coming to me ? 

44. Do I ever leave for to-morrow that 
which I should teach to-day ? 

45. Do I clearly teach the cause and effect 
of history and geography, and the why of 
arithmetic and grammar? 

46. Do I teach my pupils how to work, 
how to study, how to think, how to grow 
strong physically, morally and intellect- 
ually ? 

47. AmIa better prepared, more earnest 
teacher this year than I was last year, oram 
I just standing still? 

48. Do I ever openly find fault with my 
predecessor’s work ? 

49. Do I work in harmony with my fellow 
teachers, my patrons and the school officers ? 

50. Am I reading educational papers and 
addresses, attending local institutes and 
educational meetings, and ever striving to 
work up in the profession ? 

51. Do I daily and hourly do unto my pu- 
pils just what I would have them do unto me 
if they were the teacher and I was the pupil ? 

52. Am I diligent in visiting the homes 
of my pupils and there winning the confi- 
dence and respect of the parents by showing 
them that I, too, am truly interested in the 
welfare of their children ? 
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THE INDIVIDUAL HOME. 


T the dedication, November 21st, of 
the St. Patrick Parochial Buildings 
in Washington, a group of buildings 
which is an ornament to the national cap- 
ital, President Roosevelt addressed a vast 
throng of from twenty to thirty thousand 
people upon the quality of the individual 
home. Addresses were also made by 
Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ire- 
land. The address of the President has 
been commended very widely. It wasas 
follows, and will be read with interest : 

Cardinal Gibbons, Father Stafford and 
you, my Fellow-Americans: It is a great 
pleasure to me to be present with you to- 
day to assist at the dedication of the school, 
hall and rectory of this parish, a parish 
whose one hundred and tenth anniversary 
we also now celebrate; for this parish was 
founded six years before the national capital 
was placed in the present District of Colum- 
bia. I am glad, indeed, to have been intro- 
duced, Cardinal Gibbons, by you, the spir- 
itual eae oa in a peculiar sense of 
that Bishop Carroll who played so illustrious 
a part in the affairs of the Church, and 
whose kinsfolk played as illustrious a part 
in the affairs of the nation at the dawning 
of this government. In greeting all of you 
I wish to say that I am especially glad to 
see the children present. You know I be- 
lieve in children. I want to see enough of 
them, and of the right kind. 

I wish: to-day, in the very brief remarks 
that I have to make, to dwell upon this 
thought—the thought that ought to be in 
the mind of every man and woman here, the 
thought that while in this country we need 
wise laws honestly and fearlessly executed, 
and while we cannot afford to tolerate any- 
thing but the highest standard in the pub- 
li¢ service of the government, yet that in 
the last analysis the future of the count 
must depend upon the quality of the indi- 
vidual home, of the individual man or wo- 
man in that home. The future of this coun- 
try depends upon the way in which the 
average man and the average woman in it 
does his or her duty, and that very largely 
depends upon the way in which the average 
boy or girl is brought up. (Cheers and ap- 
plause.) Therefore, a peculiar responsibil- 
ity rests upon those whose life work it is to 
see to the spiritual welfare of our people, 
and upon those who make it their life work 
to try totrain the citizens of the future so 
that they shall be worthy of that future. 

In wishing you well to day, I wish you 
well in doing the most important work 
which is allotted to any of our people to do. 
The rules of good citizenship are tolerably 
simple. The trouble is not in finding them 
out; the trouble is in living upto them after 
they have been found out. I think we, all 
of us, know fairly well what qualities they 
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are which in their sum make up the type of 
character we like to see in man or wife, son 
or daughter, but I am afraid we do not al- 
ways see them as well developed as we 
would like to. 

I wish to see in the average American 
citizen the development of the two sets of 
qualities which we can roughly indicate as. 
sweetness and strength—the qualities on 
the one hand which make the man able to 
hold his own, and those which, on the other 
hand, make him jealous for the rights of 
others just as much as for his own rights. 
We must have both sets of qualities. In the 
first place, the man must have the power to- 
hold his own. You genes know that I 
do not care very much for the coward or the 
moral weakling. I want each of you boys, 
and the girls just as much, and each of you: 
young men and young women, to have the 
qualities without which people may be 
amiable and pleasant while things go well, 
but without which they cannot succeed in 
times of stern trial. I wish to see in the 
man manliness, in the woman womanliness. 
I wish to see courage, perseverance, the wil- 
lingness to face work, to face, you men, if 
it is necessary, danger, the determination 
not to shrink back when temporarily beaten 
in life, as each one will be now and then, 
but to come up again and wrest triumph 
from defeat. 

I want to see you men strong men and 
brave men, and in addition I wish to see 
each man of you feel that his strength and 
his courage but make him the worse unless 
to that strength and courage are joined the 
qualities of tenderness toward those he 
loves, who are dependent upon him, and of 
right dealing with all his neighbors. 

Finally, I want to congratulate all of us 
here on certain successes that we have 
achieved in the century and a quarter that 
has gone by of our American life. We have 
difficulties enough, and we are a long way 
short of perfection. I do not seeany imme- 
diate danger of our growing too good; there 
is ample room for effort yet left. But we 
have achieved certain results, and we have 
succeeded in measurably realizing certain 
ideals. We have grown to accept it as an 
axiomatic truth of our American life that 
the man is to be treated on his worth as a 
man, without regard to the accidents of his 
position (applause); that this is not a gov- 
ernment designed to favor the rich man as. 
such, or the poor man as such, but that itis 
designed to favor every man, rich or poor, if 
he is a decent man who acts fairly by his 
fellows. We have grown to realize that 
part of the foundation upon which our lib- 
erty rests is the right of each man to wor- 
ship his Creator according to the dictates 
of his conscience, and the duty of each man 
to respect his fellow who so worships Him. 

And, O my countrymen! one of the best 
auguries for the future of this country, for 
the future of this mighty and majestic na- 
tion of ours, lies in the fact that we have 
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wn to regard one another; that we, 
rothers, have grown to regard one another 
with a broad and kindly charity, and to 
realize that the field for human endeavor is 
wide; that the field for charitable, philan- 
thropic, religious work is wide, and that 
while a corner of it remains untilled we do 
a dreadful wrong if we fail to welcome the 
work done in that field by every man, no 
matter what his creed, provided only he 
works with a lofty sense of his duty to God 
and his duty to his neighbors. 


GALA DAY AT STATE COLLEGE. 





WO thousand people assembled at 

State College, near Bellefonte, No- 
‘vember 18th, to witness ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Day ’’ exercises and the dedication of the 
mew $150,000 Carnegie library. Among 
the visitors were many notable people, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie, Mr. and Mrs. Chas, M. Schwab, 
Governor Pennypacker and State officials, 
Major-General Chas. Miller and a large 
number of State senators and representa- 
tives. The day was anidealone. The 


Pennsylvania Day exercises were held in 
the morning in the new auditorium pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Schwab. The 


building was crowded. Dr. Atherton 
presided and the exercises opened with 
an address by State Librarian Thomas L. 
Montgomery on ‘‘ Pennsylvania Libraries 
in Their Relation to Education.’’ Dep- 
uty-Attorney-General Fred. W. Fleitz, 
made an address on ‘* Pennsylvania,’’ 
after which the college choir sang ‘‘ Come, 
Brothers, Raise the Song.’’ Dr. Ather- 
ton then introduced Governor Penny- 
packer. In his address he said he was 
surprised at the magnitude of the State 
College. He knew it to have been liber- 
ally provided for in the past, but he 
promised it just as liberal treatment in 
the future. The next speaker of the 
morning was Charles M. Schwab. In 
part Mr. Schwab said : 

‘* Pennsylvania is great by reason of 
her industrial achievements. The boys 
of Pennsylvania State College are the 
men of the future upon whom devolves 
the duty of maintaining Pennsylvania’s 
supremacy. I want to say to you as 
having had experience that to me there 
is no greater pleasure than in the con- 
ceiving of a machine or a project or a 
process, the building of the same, the 
carrying out of the same. You will find 
no greater pleasure, my dear young 
friends, than in this, even though you 
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live to possess as great fortunes as Mr. 
Carnegie’s.’’ 

At the close of the morning exercises 
luncheon was served for eight hundred 
invited guests in the Armory. Promptly 
at 2 o’clock the Carnegie library was 
crowded to witness the formal transfer of 
that institution to the college. Andrew 
Carnegie made the presentation address. 
He said in part: 

“It is twenty years since I was here 
and I feel like Rip Van Winkle after he 
had slept twenty years (laughter), to 
come and see what we have seen to-day, 
which has impressed Mrs. Carnegie and 
myself sodeeply. This is a great evolu- 
tion. This farmers’ high school I find 
now has eighteen courses, embracing all 
subjects of human knowledge. Twenty 
years ago I found 170 students here. 
To-day there are between 700 and 800, 
and the story is ‘still they come.’ The 
evolution which education has undergone 
in that time is very striking. The mon- 
astic and cathedral schools of the Middle 
Ages have passed away. Metaphysics 
and logic, over which the world fought, 
have been relegated to the rear. Let me 
pay a tribute tothe classics. They were 
the medium through which our knowl- 
edge of literature was obtained. Now, I 
want to say how proud I am, standing 
here to-day, to hear that the State Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania is one of the pion- 
eers in the reform of education. Your 
president tells us that the English course 
is unusually complete and thorough and 
that this may be taken as the general 
character of the education of this insti- 
tution, and he says, we teach American 
literature first. 

**T want to speak of my feelings on this 
occasion. Old memories have been stirred. 
If my foot be not upon my native heath 
this moment, I yet stand upon the first 
soil where, with my parents, I found a 
home in this Republic. If Scotland be 
my motherland, then, I tell you, Pennsyl- 
vania is my wife-land by marriage. 
It was an early matriage—I was only 
11—but I tell you, gentlemen, I am not at 
all concerned about the question of di- 
vorce. I never mean to be divorced from 
Pennsylvania, and I never intend to allow 
Pennsylvania to divorce herself from me. 
It remains for me to perform the cere- 
mony of handing over this library to you, 
Judge Beaver, as the president of the 
board of trustees, and this I do in the 
earnest hope, nay, the confident belief, 
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that, year after year, it must be of 

ater and greater usefulness to the stu- 
} oe of this university, with the hope 
that in communing with the teachers of 
mankind you may not only become edu- 
cated men, but there may be here im- 
planted in you the fruitful harvest of high 
ideals from which, gentlemen, we expect 
you to ever press upward to the truest of 
all wisdom, the best and what is the test 
of the best, that one may render precious 
service to his fellows, to his State and to 
his country. Judge Beaver, I hand you 
this key. Take it, sir, from one who 
loves Pennsylvania as you love State 
College.”’ 

Judge Beaver, president of the board of 
trustees, received the key from Mr. Car- 
negie, and in turn presented it to Dr. 
Atherton, president of the college, to hold 
in trust for the institution. Before ad- 
journing, an appropriately inscribed mem- 
orial of thanks was presented to Mr. 
Carnegie by the board of trustees while 
the student body, through T. J. Saunders, 
presented Mrs. Carnegie with a hand- 
some loving cup. The day’s exercises 
closed with a battalion drill of the cadets. 


NEW CAPITOL BUILDING. 


N° one connected with the new Capitol 
appears to doubt that the legislative 
halls and committee rooms will.be ready 
for use by the opening of the session in 
January. The work has been up to the 
schedule all year, but to make sure that 
it would not drop behind, more carpenters 


have been added to the force. Work in 
other departments has also increased. 
Scarcely a day passes that some members 
of the Capitol Commission do not inspect 
the work, and Mr. Payne and Joseph M. 
Huston, architect of Philadelphia, are 
noting progress constantly. All of the 
marble on hand for the Senate chamber 
has been set, and much of that in the 
House. The Senate wainscoting is a 
beautiful sea-green stone from Ireland, 
deeply veined. It runs to a height of 
several feet and all that remains to com- 
plete it is the window sills and comple- 
mentary portions, which will be set as 
soon as received. In the House not quite 
as much marble has been set as in the 
Senate. The stone to be used here for 
the wainscoting is a beautiful buff from 
Southern Europe, veined in much the 
same manner as the Irish stone in the 
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opposite hall. The lower section of the 
wainscoting has been set all around the 
chamber. The lobby of the main en- 
trance, directly back of the Governor 
Hartranft statue, is now being lined with 
pure white marble. Similar work is being 
carried on elsewhere—in lavatories, ante- 
rooms, etc. This marble is an American 
product, and its uncolored surface, bare 
of any natural or artificial decoration ex- 
cept a high polish, contrasts favorably 
with the rich tones of the Irish and Ital- 
ian marbles upstairs. The lining of the 
lobby will probably be completed next 
week, All of the windows in the cham- 
bers and in the committee rooms have 
been glazed, except the circular ones, 
which are to be filled with stained glass. 
This glass is on hand, but will not be 
placed until shortly before the session 
opens, as a precaution against breakage 
while the rooms are being furnished. 
The furnishing began on December rst. 


SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


HE monthly bulletin from the division 
of zcology of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Agriculture, issued by 
Prof. H. A. Surface, State Economic 
Zodlogist, has recently been sent out 
from the department. Owing to the 
limit placed on its circulation, Prof. Sur- 
face asks the press of the State to aid him 
in disseminating information on the sub- 
ject of the war on San José scale. The 
State appropriation permits of an edition 
of only 25,000 copies of the bulletin, and 
it is so indispensable to those owning 
trees that the whole edition would not be 
too many copies to be sent to two or three 
counties alone. We know that many of 
our subscribers are receiving the bulletin, 
but to such as are not, we willingly give 
in brief form some information culled 
from this valuable issue. 

This is a very good time for spraying 
for the scale because the leaves are now 
off the trees, because the scale insects 
feed on the juices of the tree, and the 
sooner the spraying is done the more 
vitality will be left in it. 

Professor Surface sticks to the lime- 
sulphur-salt solution as the cheapest and 
best remedy for the pest and in the bul- 
letin he cites instance after instance 
where the cure has been used success- 
fully. And where failures have occurred 
it can almost always be traced to one of 
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three causes—poor material, improperly 
manipulated or prepared, or improperly 
applied. 

The formula given is as follows: Salt, 
15 pounds; sulphur (ground or powdered), 
20 pounds ; lime (fresh or unslaked), 30 
pounds. In brief, these ingredients are 
to be boiled together in enough water to 
keep them boiling for at least three- 
quarters of an hour, and then enough 
water added to make the mixture sixty 
gallons. The same proportions may be 
used if a smaller amount is needed. The 
salt is not a requisite for killing the 
scale, but makes the mixture stick to the 
trees and is desirable on that account. 
It is best to spray the material while hot, 
in which condition it runs better through 
the nozzle and makes a better spray. 
For a few small trees a brush may be 
used instead of the spray pump, but in 
either case every particle of the bark on 
the trunk, limbs and twigs must be 
covered; for if a spot the size of a finger- 
nail is missed it may contain enough of 
the encrusted insects to pollute the tree 
when the breeding season arrives in June. 
A single spraying now, if properly done 
with material carefully prepared will be 
sufficient to kill all the insects; but as an 
additional precaution, it will be well to 
repeat the operation before the buds burst 
in the spring, so that the mixture will 
stay on the bark in case of danger of 
pollution from neighboring trees that may 
be affected. 

If some trees are affected and others 
near them are apparently not polluted, if 
they are of the varieties upon which the 
scale thrives, they should also be sprayed, 
for the chances are that they, too, have 
the pest, even if not noticeable. 

A correspondent in the bulletin gives 
his experience with the lime-sulphur-soda 
mixture, which Professor Surface also 
recommends, and which is less trouble to 
prepare, as it requires no boiling. He 
says: ‘‘I used 4% pounds of caustic soda, 
such as is prepared for making soap, 17 
pounds of sulphur and 33 pounds of lime 
and 50 gallons of water. I put the un- 
slaked lime, fresh quick-lime into a 
barrel, mixed the sulphur in hot water to 
a paste, and poured it over the lime, and 
then put in enough water to slake the 
lime well. This made it boil fearfully, 
but I kept the barrel covered with a 
heavy carpet to keep in the heat, and at 
the same time making a much more in- 
tense heat than could have been obtained 
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by heavy boiling. As soon as this boil- 
ing from slaking the lime had ceased, I 
added the caustic soda, and it again 
boiled harder than ever. AS soon as all 
the boiling had stopped, I added enough 
water to make the entire mixture equal 
to fifty gallons, and then sprayed it on 
my trees, going over the trees from the 
same direction the second time, immedi- 
ately, in order to cover the spots that 
were missed the first time; and then again 
when the wind changed, I went over 
them and sprayed from the opposite 
direction in order to be sure that the 
entire surface of every part of the tree 
would be properly covered. I applied 
six barrels of this mixture to 200 trees in 
two thorough sprayings and two hasty 
re-sprayings. ‘That ‘s six barrels in all, 
but if the wind had not been blowing so 
that considerable material was wasted, it 
might have been possible to have done 
the same work with only four barrels.’’ 

If judgment and care are used, a man 
of ordinary intelligence ought to success- 
fully rid his trees of the pest from these 
instructions. To those who wish to have 
fruit in coming years when their neigh- 
bors’ trees may have died from careless- 
ness we can only repeat the warning of 
Professor Surface that the way to insure 
it is to spray all trees affected, or those in 
proximity to others having the scale, 
with the lime salt sulphur solution, or 
the lime-sulphur-soda mixture from the 
formula as given above. 


> 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: Thanks to 
good weather and roads I was able to visit 
seventy-two schools during the month. I 
found most of them well-attended and doin 
good work. The schools of Brady’s Bend 
are very much crowded and are greatly in 
need of more room. This is due to the 
opening of the new coal mines at Kaylor, 
many families have moved into the town- 
ship. It is the intention of the school board 
to erect a new four-room building there next 
spring. They have only two rooms now, 
one having 78 and the other 58 pupils en- 
rolled. A number of schools are holding 
box-socials, festivals, etc., the proceeds of 
which are used for the purchase of bells, 
organs or libraries. The advance in salaries 
was the means of procuring better teachers. 
this year than last in many schools. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Institutes were 
held in the Educational Office, the Miller 
school in Hanover township, and at Patter- 
son Heights. 
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BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: The local in- 
stitutes of Broad Top and Mann and Mon- 
roe townships were organized early in the 
term and are now in a flourishing condition. 
The teachers of Napier township are mak- 
ing a commendable effort to revive interest 
in local institutes in theirdistrict. In East 
Providence the enrollment and attendance 
records are so much better than usual at 
this period of the term, as to be worthy of 
mention. The prevalence of typhoid fever 
in Cumberland Valley is affecting the at- 
tendance in some of the schools in that 
township. On our visitations this fall we 
are having the pleasure of seeing for the 
first time some of the pictures that were put 
up last year lateintheterm. We trust that 
none of the teachers will let the present 
term pass without doing something along 
the line of the artistic adornment of the 
school room and |the forming of a school 
library. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The county institute 
was one of the largest and best ever held in 
the county. Of the 517 teachers all but two 
enrolled, and these two were physically un- 
able to attend. The instructors were Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Hon. Henry Pettengill, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Prof. A. C. Rothermel, Dr. C. C Boyer and 
Prof. W. W. Deatrick. The evenings were 
filled by a lecture by Frank Dixon, and 
entertainments by Wallace Bruce Amsbury, 
Carolina Jubilee Singers and the Lotus 
Glee Club. 

BLAIrR—Supt. Davis: Our schools are in 
better shape at this stage of the term than 
last year. This is probably due to the fact 
that a larger number of teachers applied for 
schools, and the directors had a better 
opportunity to make their selections. A 
great deal of painting, papering and general 
repairing has been done in the country dis- 
tricts which I have visited. Directors are 


taking more interest in caring for and beau- 
tifying school property. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: All the schools 
visited, except three, are doing good work. 
Many of our teachers are now taking a 
course of study by mail], and the results of 
this training will be for the good of the 


schools. During the month I held seven 
educational meetings in the several town- 
ships visited, and was highly gratified by 
the attendance and interest manifested on 
the part of parents, teachers and pupils. 
Two local institutes were held during the 
month. 

CARBON—Supt. Bevan: The past month 
has been one of educational activity in this 
county. I have visited the schools of 
Franklin, East Penn, Lower Towamensing, 
Upper Towamensing and a part of Mahon- 
ing township. Two educational meetings 
were held during the month, one at Mill. 
port and the other at Ben Salem Church in 
East Penn township. Both were largely 
attended and aroused much interest. It is 
by means of such meetings that we hope to 
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awaken in our rural districts a deeper inter- 
est in elementary education. The most 
gratifying gain of this school year is the 
establishment of a township high school in 
Lower Towamensing township at Palmer- 
ton. It was opened October 31st, in charge 
of Mr. Quinton A. Kuebner as principal. 
The officials of the Palmerton Land Com- 
pany have shown commendable interest in 
the new school and have given the board 
the free use of a fine, well-lighted room 
until a suitable building can be erected. 
Another school has been opr ned at Weath- 
erly to provide for the increased attend- 
ance of pupils. The Beaver Run school 
house, Mahoning township, has been 
neatly painted and otherwise improved by 
Mr. John C. Dolon, of Mauch Chunk, Pa.,a 
public spirited citizen who is deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of this school. 
CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: During this 
month two of the best township school 
buildings yet erected in the county have 
been opened. Cooper opened a fine eight- 
room brick building with appropriate exer- 
cises on September 21st. The schools of 
the entire township took a half holiday, and 
teachers and pupils gathered at Winburn 
and took part in the exercises. Hon. Chas. 
D. Ames and the County Superintendent 
made addresses; and with music by the 
band and singing by the schools a very 
profitable afternoon was spent. The house 
is modern in every particular, costing about 
$15 000. The board deserves great credit 
for this excellent building, adding one more 
to the township high schools in our county. 
The second school, of similar grade referred 
to, is also an ecight-room building, recently 
opened for use in Sandy township. It is 
strictly modern in its equipment and well 
arranged for school purposes. It is a beau- 
tiful building and one of the most pleasantly 
located in the county; the grounds have 
been nicely graded. The cost is about $20,- 
ooo—a wise expenditure of public money. 
These two boards have done themselves 
credit in the enterprise they have shown in 
securing for the use of the pupils of their 
townships the best of school advantages. 
CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: The schools 
of our county, with but one exception, are 
making excellent progress and have a good 
attendance. An additional school has been 
opened at South Cross Fork in Leidy town- 
ship to relieve the over-crowded condition. 
CRAWFORD—Supt. Goodwin: Our schools 
have settled down to good, honest work in 
a very gratifying manner. More and better 
attention is being given to essentials than 
ever before. We are trying to get parents 
to see the importance of keeping their chil- 
dren in school regularly and as long as 
possible, and the people appreciate it. Our 
teachers are alive and in earnest. and the 
outlook is bright. The North Shenango 
central schoo] has entered very successfully 
on its second year, proving more emphatic- 
ally than ever that the central school is the 
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hope of the rural district. Quite a number 
of schools have been consolidated. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: A local in- 
stitute was held at Mt. Holly Springs, 
October 29, with a fair Pee Mw The 
discussions were interesting and practical. 
The schools visited during the month are 
in good condition. The teachers are striv- 
ing to do good work. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: During Oc- 
tober I visited seventy-five schools. The 
attendance is good with a few exceptions. 
The compulsory law is mildly enforced. 
The school directors met in their second 
annual convention in the Court House, 
October 25. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and Dr. G. 
M. D. Eckels were the speakers from abroad. 
The directors took a very active part in the 
discussion of the various topics proposed. 
It is hoped that much good will result from 
these annual meetings. 

FuLTON—Supt. Barton: Our schools have 
started with better attendance and better 
-work than at any previous time during my 
term of office. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: The success of 
our county institute held this month was 
very gratifying. The weather was delight- 
ful and the attendance the largest ever 
known. There were 232 teachers enrolled. 
The instructors were Edwin Lee, Henry 
Pettengill, Lincoln Hulley and Orvel Yetter; 
the lecturers were Chandler, Driver, Hub- 
bard and Gillilan. The schools visited this 
month are doing very good work. The at- 
tendance is g and the educational work 
in general is above the average. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: A very suc- 
cessful local institute was held in Dublin 
district. A good audience was present. 
The topics were well handled and a general 
interest was manifested. The event of 
greatest public interest in the school affairs 
of the county is a case arising out of the 
closing of a school in Henderson district, 
where the pupils are hauled to another 
sSchool-house. The case will come before 
the Argument Court on November sth. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: The annual 
teachers’ institute was held at New Castle, 
October 10-14, and was attended by every 
teacher in the county schools, and by all 
the teachers in the city schools with but 
four exceptions. Throughout the sessions 
of the institute much interest was mani- 
fested, the order was excellent, and when 
the teachers departed for their homes the 
feeling was general that the time had been 
well spent. The schools throughout the 
county are doing well. But few inexperi- 
enced teachers were employed at the begin- 
ning of the term. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The educational 
event of the month was the county institute, 
which was a success. The weather was 
ideal and hundreds of citizens attended the 
various sessions. The instructors were 
Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, Henry Houck, E. O. 
Lyte, S. C. Schmucker, W. W. Parsons 
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and F. S. Edmonds. All did the best kind 
of institute work. Prof. Jerry March, who 
conducted the music, did his part remark- 
ably well. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The high school 
for Whitehall township has just been com- 
pleted and taken possession of by the 
school. Architects Jacoby, Weishampel & 
Biggin prepared the plans for the new 
school house. It is a plain, substantial 
building of common brick and measures 47 
by 60 feet. There is a front wing contain- 
ing the entrance hall on the first floor. The 
wing measures 16 by 27% feet. On the first 
floor are two class-rooms and two stairways 
leading up-stairs and into the basement. 
There is a recessed porch on the outside 
along the front of the building. The second 
floor has two class rooms of 28 by 32 feet, 
each with folding doors which can be 
opened and the two rooms thrown intoa 
large assembly room. There are two coat 
and hat rooms and another class-room in the 
wing of 24 by 26 feet. It has a slate roof, 
ee iron cornice, floors of maple, 

nish of yellow pine and place for coal 
storage. The foundations are of concrete. 
The building was erected at an expense of 
$8,500. It stands on a lot, 147 by 195 feet. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Landis: The county 
institute was well attended and much good 
seemed to be done. The divided institute, 
a new feature with us, proved a decided 
success over the old plan of conducting the 
meeting. The corps of instructors was of 
the best. For the day sessions we had Dr. 
S. D. Fess, Dr. Lucy Wilson, Miss Emma 
Thomas and Profs. Hammel, Omwake and 
Pearson; for the evenings, Fred. Ikeler, 
Esq., Dr. Willits and Wallace Bruce Ams- 
bury. The Monday evening sociable was 
an enjoyable affair. 

NORTHAMPTON — Supt. Bender: Our 
county institute was held the last week of 
October and was very successful. There 
was an average attendance of 500 teachers. 
Our instructors were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Frank McMurry, R. M. Roork, Chas. Mc- 
Murry, E. lL. Kemp and Supt. F. W. Bob- 
bins, of Bethlehem. 

PIkE—Supt. Westbrook: The annual in- 
stitute convened at Milford, October 24, 
and 63 out of 69 teachers responded to roll- 
call. Our instructors and lecturers were 
Prof. Frank S. Fox, Prof. James M. Cough- 
lin and Dr. John M. Yetter. The instruc- 
tion given was of a superior order and well 
adapted to the needs of our teachers. The 
county has been divided into four districts 
for the holding of local institutes ; the first 
will be held in Shohola, December 3. The 
following course of reading was prescribed 
for the teachers: ‘‘ Jean Mitchell’s School,’’ 
by Angelina Wray; ‘‘ A New School Man- 
agement,’’ by Dr. Levi Seeley; ‘‘ Silas 
Marner,’’ by Geo. Elliot ; and ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice.’’ 

SOMERSET—Supt. Seibert: The opening 
of the schools has been very encouraging. 
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The enrollment for the first month is con- 
siderably larger than last year. Some new 
school districts have been established and a 
Kindergarten has been added to the schools 
of Somerset borough. A number of new 
houses were built and many were repainted 
and repaired during the summer. Rock- 
wood has completed a handsome and com- 
modious new building. It is a brick struc- 
ture, containing six school rooms and a 
directors’ room, and is fitted throughout 
with all the modern conveniences. 
WAvyNeE-—-Supt. Hower: The second meet- 
ing of the county teachers’ association was 
held at Hawley, Oct. 16. Theattendance was 
not as large as it should have been. There 
were excellent papers and discussions by J. 
F. Dooley, F. Grace Shaffer, Grace A. Jad- 
win, M. M. Fryer, W. J. Dietrick and Supt. 
D. L. Hower. Most of the schools thus far 
visited are doing fine work, although many 
teachers are weak in primary methods, 
especially in reading and numbers. Some 
of the smaller schools were closed on ac- 
count of the additional cost occasioned by the 
$35 salary law, and many of the patrons are 
vigorously protesting. The beneficial effect 
of the law will soon be manifest. More 


teachers will attend normal schoois next 
yearthanever. Weare anticipating a good 
year in educational matters. 
ALTOONA—Supt. Keith: A site for a new 
high school building has been purchased 
for $27 ooo, and the contract for the building 


has been awarded ata cost of $197,900, ex- 
clusive of heat and ventilation. 

ARCHBALD—Supt. Kelly: The Lacka- 
wanna county institute was held during 
the week beginning October 31. Our 
teachers, including the evening school 
teach rs, attended in a body, giving Arch- 
bald an enrollment of 25. The institute was 
both entertaining and instructive, and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Maguire: From 
the proceeds of entertainments held last 
year, $101.61 worth of physical apparatus 
has been added to high school equipment. 
These additions make it possible for our 
students to perform all the individual ex- 
periments usually required of the high 
school students. Arrangements are now 
being made to have our teachers visit other 
schools at least one day this year, the board 
having approved the suggestion to that 
effect. 

DRUMORE—Supt. Hoban: The second 
month of our school year closes with very 
Satisfactory results in all departments. The 
work in the primary grades has been enthus- 
iastic What required ten weeks to accom- 
plish in this grade last year has been done 
in eight this year. The high school has 
maintained a high average attendance, and 
this is likewise true of the lower grades. 
We are making a test of what can be accom- 
plished in the attendance line and so tar the 
results have surpassed our expectation. A 
splendid geographical collection has been 
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received from the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, and installed in the high school 
building. For this the schools are indebted 
to Senator P. F. Calpin of this district, 
through whose efforts it was secured. 

NoRRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The county 
institute was held in the high school build- 
ing the last week in October. The buildin 
is admirably adapted for that purpose, pen | 
the teachers seemed greatly pleased with the 
arrangements. An opportunity was afforded 
all teachers and citizens to visit the ex- 
hibition of manual training, drawing and 
sewing during the week, and quitea number 
took this opportunity to examine the work 
done by our pupils, and all pronounced it 
one of the best they have ever seen. 

SuNBuRY—Supt. Shipman: The autumn 
Arbor Day was observed with suitable exer- 
cises and by planting thirty maple trees. 
The school grounds are now all suitably 
filled with trees. October 29th, Sunbury 
district received a geographical collection 
from the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
Hon. John T. Fisher of Shamokin was 
chiefly instrumental in securing this collec- 
tion for Sunbury. 

TAYLOR—Supt. Lloyd: Four arrests were 
made during the month for non-compliance 
with the compulsory law. The parents 
arrested paid their fines and promised that 
they would comply with the law in the 
future. 

WILKINSBURG—Supt. Allison: The Wil- 
kinsburg school board formally dedicated 
its new school building, on the evening ot 
October 28. The President of the Board, 
Dr. F. R. Stotler, gave an admirable history 
of the Wilkinsburg schools. Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton, of Allegheny county, delivered 
the dedicatory address. It was up to his 
usual standard of excellence. Supt. John 
Morrow, of Allegheny City, and Grant 
Norris, of Braddock, made addresses which 
were appropriate and very acceptable. The 
citizens of the district presented the school 
with a very large flag to be used for outside 
purposes and the Jr. O. U. A. Mechanics 
presented a fine silk flig for the inside of 
the building. The building contains 12 
rooms that are finished and furnished, a 
principal’s room, a teacher’s room, and two 
rooms in the basement that are not finished. 
Nine of the rooms are occupied for school 

urposes and it is likely that another may 

e occupied before the close of the present 
term. The entire cost of the building was 
$65 000, and the grounds $10,000, making a 
total cost of $75.000. Ata meeting of the 
board on October 31, a committee was ap- 
pointed to make the preliminary arrange- 
ment toward the construction of a new high 
school building. We have but five unoccu- 
pied rooms in the borough and we usually 
add three or more rooms each year. On 
Arbor Day we planted ten trees at the 
Horner school and three at the Semple 
school. We had appropriate ceremonies 
and a pleasant and profitable time. 
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THE modern glee carol chirrup often throttles melo- 
dy, forbids deep-breathed intonation, and literally ex- 
tinguishes the possibilities of unanimous utterance by 
the congregation. The act is physically impossible, 
as it is zsthetically undesirable. The swift patter 
pace of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” is a grotesque 
parody on the music of a militant Christianity. It is 
rather the jaunty roundelay of merry-makers and roy- 
sterers. The best practicable rhythm for the great 
Congregation finds its analogue in the pace of the 
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German chorales, with breathing, halting places at the 
end of each line. And this is not all, for this feverish, 
frivolous gait at once falsifies the spirit of both bymn 
and tune. Think of “Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God 
Almighty!” rattled off with the flippancy of an auc- 
tioneer’s harangue! Think of “Hark, Hark, my 
Soul,” depraved by the coarse quickness of a hunting 
song or boatman’s chorus! The other day in a great, 
grandly-appointed church was given out the first hymn, 
“Lo, He comes with clouds descending.” It was sung 
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1. lh, the flowers that I saw in the wildwood 
2.  Oth-er ro -sesmaybloomonthe morrow, 
3. Oh! how dark looks this world and how dreary, When we part from the eee we love; Butthere’s 





Have all lost their beautiful leaves, And the 
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Have slumbered for years in their graves! 
heart it canbeat but with sor-row, When I think of the friends that are gone; 
And friends meet withlostones above! And in 


re-member, And the smilesI shall nev-er moresee; 
And - stricken with sadness should be! 
I can but , fe- member, When from earth mysad soul shall be free, 
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cold chilling mists of De-cem-ber Stole myflow’rs and companions from me. 
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to the proper tune, but in that chipper, tripping pace that 
stopped the people’s mouths and took the breadth of 
tone away. It simply couldn’t be done, notwithstand- 
ing the — request of the rector and the worshipful 
purposes of the people, who were left standing mute 
and ill at ease, ‘while the great choir shuffled and 
scampered through those terrible stanzas, apparently 

ating themselves that ’twere done well be- 
cause ’twere done quickly. The writer wondered, and 
worried, and questioned the sanity of his spiritual dis- 





affection, until the words of the offertory anthem, from 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, that chorale of chorales, 
“Sleepers, wake! a voice is calling!’ broke grandly 
through the famished aisles and arches, with long-drawn 
perspectives of harmonic splendor, touching, over- 
whelming almost beyond words, and then he felt and 
knew that the great Advent hymn had met foul usage in 
the house of its friends and been done to death in irrey- 
erent hustling by choristers and organist. Thus hymns 
and tunes are slain and the people’s worship stifled. 
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